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Tue subscription list of Grifin’s Journal has been added to that 
of THE RESEARCHES. ' 

The Journal being largely historical in contents, its patrons secure 
a continuance of the sort of reading which so long received their favor 
and appreciation. 

I hope all patrons will uphold my endeavors to be useful in the 
preservation of all historical material which may be helpful in the com- 
pilation of a general history or local narration of the career of Churchmen 
or the progress of the Church in our country. 

Since 1886 THe Reszarcues has striven to. save the records. 
By this time it is a repository of information which will be found useful 
by many writers, speakers and investigators. 

With the New Century let there be an awakened interest in Cath- 
olic American Church History. 

Scarce more than a century has passed since the organized form 
of an established Hierarchy placed the Church in a compact form to en- 
able it to do its beneficent work. We see its splendid and well built 
condition and attitude to-day. Let us of this generation make it a greater 
power in this Twentieth Century so that as it closes the magnificent 
grandeur of the Church of Christ may be worthy of the sufferings and 
glory of Her Divine Founder. 
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The Catholics of Canada Loyal to England —Declarations of 
the Archbishops of Montreal and Quebec. 


CHANCERY OFFICE, 
MontTREAL, May 29, 1900. 


Dear S1r.—I delayed sending you a copy (English) of His Grace’s 
letter, as I had only the French version, and I wrote to the Herald, 
asking for their issue of the 12th of January, but received no answer. 
The enclosed you may consider as an authentic translation of the original. 

Yours sincerely, 
Luke CALLAGHAN, 
Priest, Vice Chancellor. 


ARCHIEPISCOPAL RESIDENCE, 
MontTREAL, January 12, 1900. 


The Director of The Hezald : 

Srr.—The despatches from Quebec inserted in last evening's issue 
of the Herald confirm my remarks to your reporter in reference to the 
article of the ‘‘ Semaine Religieuse de Quebec.’’ The article in ques- 
tion had not been published with the approbation of Archbishop Bégin. 
He was not even conscious of its existence. You know that it was not 
written by the editor of the Semaine, and that its author was not even a 
Canadian. It was merely areproduction in part of an essay that ap- 
peared some time ago in another Review. The article is, indeed, re- 
grettable, and in the opinion of French Canadians, both lay and clerical, 
its publication, uncalled for at any time, is particularly so under the 
present distressing circumstance. But as it has no official character— 
the information you received proves that—is it becoming that you 
should give it such importance in your journal? It did not worry 
the Ontario newspapers very much nor did they shoulder its responsi- 
bility on the eminent prelate in whose diocese it appeared. Though 
you received explanations from Quebec showing what the article was 
really worth, you published a despatch from Ottawa, against which I 
deem it my duty to protest. The latter despatch, besides being a tissue 
of manifest historical errors, is most insulting to the Archbishop of 
Quebec. Whatever political ends a man may have in view, and what- 
ever advantages he may hope to derive from a regrettable incident, he 
should never forget the principles of politeness and justice. Archbishop 
Bégin assuredly is not the man whom your correspondent endeavors to 
portray. His profound learning, his unquestionable prudence and spirit 
of justice, his zeal and devotedness in promoting the best interests of 
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his native land, are universally acknowledged. A more loyal citizen 
than he is nowhere to be found. It is a Bishop’s privilege and duty to 
defend his flock when their rights are threatened and ignored. This is 
not intrigue or politics. JI have known Archbishop for many years, 
and no other Bishop have I held in such esteem and admiration. He 
is a worthy successor of a Plessis and a Taschereau. 

By giving space in your journal to the article of your Ottawa 
correspondent, you have wounded the sensibilities of the people of 
Quebec and of all the Catholics of our Province. Sir, our French Ca- 
nadian papers have never used such vile language when speaking of. the 
dignitaries of your Church. The French Canadians regretted that such 
an article should have ever been penned, and they were most severe in 
their denunciation of the author. May I now ask my English Canadian 
friends whether they sanction such insulting language towards one of our 
most distinguished prelates. Read the Episcopal documents that have 
appeared since Canada became a colony of England ; read the instruc- 
tions that have been given since then to the people by their clergy and 
discover, if you can, one word to substantiate the accusation of our dis- 
loyalty. We have always been loyal, and we intend to be ever so. We 
love France, and what English speaking person would dare upbraid us 
for so doing. Still we consider England as a generous, a powerful na- 
tion, and under her sheltering flag Providence has placed our holy relig- 
ion and liberty. 

The foreigner who wrote the article in question states that England 
oppresses us. We deny the assertion most emphatically. We are proud 
of our allegiance to England. We hope England will maintain her ex- 
alted position in the world, because we firmly believe that the Almighty 
has great designs upon her, and that our French Canadian nation, small 
as it is, would have all to suffer if her prestige was in any measure di- 


minished. 
I have the honor to remain, sir, your servant, 


{ Paut. Archbishop of Montreal. 


Tue ARCHBISHOP OF QuEBEC DECLARES THE FIDELITY OF THE CATHO- 
LIC CHURCH IN CANADA TO THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT—BISHOP 
BRIAND SAVED CANADA TO ENGLAND DuRING THE AMERICAN 
REvoLutTion—His Successors Have SEcureEp Ir. 


The annexed letter of the Most Rev. Louis N. Bégin, Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, was published in Za Vésité of Quebec, January 27, 
1900: 
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Letrer or Mer. Beein. 
(Translation. | 
QueEsEc, January 15, 1900. 
To His Lordship Monsignor P. Bruchési, Archbishop of Montreal : 

Mownsi¢nor.—I wish to takejadvantage of the beginning of my 
convalescence after a very serious illness, to tell you how much I thank 
you for your letter, so sympathetic, so fraternal, and at the same time so 
well reasoned and so clear, which you have sent to the Herald about 
me. I lay aside the praises, certainly unmerited, which your excellent 
heart prompts you to say of me. The storm was already spent at your 
home, and I knew nothing of it. You have calmed it before it reached 
me. O Tempora! O Mores! am I tempted to cry out with the Roman 
orator, in summing up the disconsolating easiness with which there is 
formulated against the clergy and at the same time against the Cana- 
dian French Episcopacy, an absolutely unjust accusation of disloyalty to 
England. An incident, most regrettable, undoubtedly, but for which a 
word of explanation, easily obtained, would have sufficed to lessen 
the gravity, has served as a basis for a formidable inquiry. As is 
usual in such cases, the conclusion is inordinately wider than the prem- 
ises. 

I had good reason to say last October, during the jubilee of the 
Archbishop of Ottawa, that the remembzance of services rendered by the 
Church, soon sleeps in the dust of libraries ; that it would be well to 
bring it out so that it might confound ignorance and prejudices, and 
that in a general manner we might still have the memory of the heart. 

It is truly deplorable that the history of our country should be so 
little known. Does not a century and a half of open and unchangeable 
loyalty to the British Crown suffice to convince our countrymen of Eng- 
lish extraction of our attachment to the flag which shelters us ? 

O ! the loyalty of the Canadian French Bishops and Priests! It 
is written in letters of 'gold, in fiery characters on the scrolls of history, 
and all the sovereigns, all their representatives who have been success- 
ively here since the cession of Canada to England—even those among 
the latter, against whom it was necessary to contest legally in the courts 
in defense of most lawful rights—all these have given the most solemn 
and most cordial testimony. 

Need I recall here Mgr. Briand, who, occupying the See of Que- 
bec at the turning point in the history of New France, living alternately 
under the banner of the Fleur de lis and again under the British standard, 
loyal at first to the former until, when on the plains of Abraham, all, 
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save honor, was lost, and then generously transferring to the latter the 
homage of entire loyalty, used all his sacred influence during the terrible 
days of 1775 to keep Canada faithful to her new masters. And, never- 
theless, God knows how great the temptation must be to the children of 
France in America to unite their fate to that of the children of Albion 
(England), less scrupulous, less loyal and more easily pardoned for a 
revolt, real and efficacious, than we are to-day for a fanciful disloyalty. 
If the Catholic emissaries of the United States, if the impassioned appeal 
of the French officers who served the cause of American Independence 
could not triumph: over the last revolts of the Canadian people, it is be- 
cause the voice of the head of the Church at Quebec, invoking the sacred 
principles of respect due to the ruling authority, and stigmatizing with 
the name of ‘‘rebels” those who allowed themselves to be allured, op- 
posed to the revolution an insuperable barrier. And England, already 
despoiled of the richest portion of her heritage in America, owed to a 
French Bishop the conservation of the country of Canada—one of the 
most precious jewels in the imperial crown. Would that I could speak 
— if I did not wish to be brief—of a Mgr. Denault, whose devotion to. 
England showed itself by the acts of heroic generosity, and of a Mgr. 
Plessis recalling to his diocessans in 1807 ‘‘that it is impossible to be a 
good Christian without being a loyal and faithful subject,” and ‘‘that 
they will be unworthy the name of Catholics and of Canadians if they 
showed any disloyalty or even indifference, when it was a question of 
fulfilling their duties of subjects devoted to the interests of their sover- 
eign or to the defense of the country.” It is that illustrious prelate who. 
in 1812 used every meansin his power and succeeded in keeping the 
Canadians faithful in their allegiance to England. The same attitude is 
found in case of Mgr. Panet, the maternal uncle of the regretted Cardi- 
nal Tascheveau. 

Since the days so regrettable of 1837-38, it is Mgr. Sinay, of 
Quebec, and one ofjyour predecessors, Mgr. Lartigue, of Montreal, who 
interposed themselves in the name of religion to calm the fratricidal 
struggles, an act of loyalty which has often called forth bitter reproaches 
on the part of some of their compatriots—a sacred duty, yet it ought to 
have been accomplished, notwithstanding the voice of blood and pa- 
ternal tenderness. We shall find later Mgr. Baillargeon, who ‘draws for 
his flock the same manner of conduct in regard to the Fenian invaders, 
and Mgr. Taché, who in a critical moment quieted his Metis (half breeds 
or inhabitants of Northwest Territory), and kept them for England. 

And if I dare quote myself, I would repeat that. which I have 
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said right in France and right in the cathedral at Rheims. At the 
grand solemnities of the fourteenth centenary of the Baptism of Cloves 
and of His Francs, that whilst still preserving affection for our old 
mother country, we were happy to live in the shadow of the British flag, 
and that we dwell in one of the freest countries in the world. How 
easy it is to see history has repeated itself since the cession of Canada 
even to our day, and it will'so long as,there will be a Catholic Bishop in 
our Canada. 

Our good friends seem at times to forget the loyalty for the chil— 
dren of Christ’s Church. Itis not a sentimental affair nor of personal 
interest ; it is a stern and serious duty of conscience, flowing from a 
principle sacred, immutable, eternal as the Divine Legislator. Let them 
not be uneasy, then, on the attitude of the Catholic clergy in such an 
affair. The past has been unattackable ; the future will be, because 
our Catholic principles do not change. 

As a matter of fact, I do not hesitate to say that there can hardly 
be found, even in the highest English aristocratic circles, a number of 
men who have been more loyal than the Bishops and the clergy of Que- 
bec to the British crown. 

That ought to suffice, methinks, for us to put in the shade impu- 
tations stripped of solid foundation and so unjust and unbecoming. It 
ever—God forbid—the question of annexation to the United States is 
seriously agitated, it will be curious to see the respective attitude of our 
two nationalities, English Canadians and French Canadians, in that 
eventuality. I like to believe that we would not have to blush for ours 
in such an occurrence, because they could once more fulfill their duty 
of loyal subjects to Her Brittanic Majesty. 

Kindly accept, Monsignor, the expression of my sincere grati- 
tude and ot my most affectionate feelings in our Lord. 

+ L. N., Archbishop of Quebec. 


P. S.—I forgot to say that, following the example of my prede- 
cessors, I have no paper organ, and that I do not hold myself responsible 
for anything written which is not signed by me.—JLa Verité, Quebec, 
January 27, 1900. 





Wuy Canapa Dip Not Jorn THE AMERICANS IN 1776. 
Written for the Catholic Citizen by Martin I. J. Griffin. 


The Citizen reports the action of the Archbishop of Quebec, con- 
demnatery of ‘‘ the disloyal utterances” of a paper published in Que- 
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bec, and edited by one of his priests). The Archbishop makes declara— 
tion that it was owing, to his predecessor, Bishop Briand, that England 
now possesses Canada, as his ‘‘ potent voice ” ‘‘ opposed an insurmount- 
able barrier to the Revolution’ that ‘‘ robbed England of the richest 
portion of her inheritance in America.’’ 

How widely asunder is that statement and those current among 
Catholics of the United States, whese ‘‘histories’’ tell that it was the 
‘* bigotry ’’ of John Jay, of the Continental Congress, whose address to 
the people of Great Britain, written by him, denounced the Catholic as 
a ‘‘ religion fraught with impiety, rebellion and murder in every part of 
the world ’’—that this address, read to the Canadians, turned them from 
the American cause, and so ‘‘ Canada was lost.” 

Yet the same ‘‘histories ” delight to tell us that in the Colonies 
revolted ‘‘ every Catholic was a Whig’’—an upholder of independence 
—that there were no Catholic traitors; that ‘‘unanimously and irre— 
sistibly” our brethren were battlers for American liberty—and yet Con- 
gress, with George Washington a member, had denounced their religion. 

Strange that they did not love the faith as well as their Canadian. 
brethren. Yet that is how history is written for Catholics—they get 
tales they like just as other people do. 

The American Revolution was, indeed, a wonderful event. Long 
and constant research under the surface, among the papers and docu- 
ments of the time, and an almost daily study of its events, has convinced . 
me that God rules the affairs of nations as of men ; that He guided the 
fathers of the Republic amid all their blunders, errors, mistakes, and 
even ‘‘ bigotry ;’’ that He let them show the height of their human 
wisdom, and how inadequate it was to direct the affairs in their charge ; 
that His adorable will was manifested in a manner contrary to the judg- 
ment of men ; that even enmity to His Church was made the founda- 
tion for its greatest prosperity ; that the judgments of Catholics, no less 
than that of those who despised their faith, alike misjudged, ard that 
God guided all. 

Indeed, did I not otherwise believe there is a God, I would 
from my study of the American Revolution believe there was a Power 


above that of man that guided and ruled the affairs of men. Itisa 
truth, I know, that the fathers of the last Baltimore Council spoke 
when it declared the founders of our Republic were ‘‘ instruments of 
the Almighty.’’ So we Catholics love to believe that our brethren in 
the ‘‘ days that tried men’s souls” were all upholders of the cause 
Washington led. 

Why should that be? How could that be? On what public 
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measure—even those directly concerning the Church—have we Cath- 
olics been a unit—a solid body? When, too, have we been allies en 
masse of those who publicly branded our religion as an impious, rebel- 
lious and murderous one ? 

Think you that could be possible of the Catholics of Pennsylvania 
and Maryland—the only colonies having Catholics countable? So how 
could it be reasonable to think that Canada would join in the revolt 
simply because Washington and Congress denounced our faith? The 
historical truth is that, save that Canada had been ‘‘conquered’’ a few 
years before from France, Canada had no real cause for revolt. That 
conquest was sufficient for the people. They would have been moved 
to organized action, as they very generally welcomed the American 
armies under Montgomery and Arnold but for two reasons—the Ameri- 
cans hadn’t sense enough to keep their detestation of the Catholic relig- 
on in control, and so on that account soon turned the Canadians from 
their helpfulness to the armies. 

You remember that Washington, while besieging Boston, had, 
in November, 1775, to rebuke his soldiers for showing the same bigotry 
on ‘*Guy Fawkes day,” and almost plainly telling them that while the 
American army was in Canada and being well received, was no time to 
be insulting the religion of the people of that country. 

But the main cause—the great reason why Canada did not join 
in the Revolution was, as the Archbishop of Quebec now declares, 
Bishop Briand was loyal to England. Hehadtobe. England wouldn’t 
allow a bishop to be appointed who was not of the right spirit towards 
her. She would soon have throttled Bishop Briand if he had shown 
countenance to the Americans or did not punish his priests and people 
who aided or favored them. _ 

The people who favored ‘‘the Bosfonnais,” as he called them, 
were excommunicated. Those who repented had to do public penance, 
and some, I believe, from testimony I have, with ropes around their 
necks, at the altar. 

So the people were kept in order and loyal, though, of course, 
some revolted against Church as well as against England. Bishop Briand, 
of course, you may be sure, kept the priests in obedience to him. The 
least sign of favor towards the Americans brought them under discipline— 
most noted are the cases of Fathers Floquet and De la Valiniere. The 
latter was, perhaps, the first American tramp priest. He was an up- 
holder of the Americans, and bitterly he was paid for the sympathy and 
encouragement he may have given. He had to leave Canada. He 
tramped to Philadelphia, went to ‘‘the Illinois,” southward to New Or- 
leans, to Havana, to this country again and up in New York State. 
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He is worthy of honor, but to give it to him would but emphasis 
the truth. Bishop Bégin now declares that England owed to a French 
bishop (Briand) the preservation of Canada, and that’s a truth not pala— 
table to-day. . And yetit ought to be. It proves that the opposition of 
Bishop Briand was not God-directed. How could it be, when the Brit- 
ish ministry controlled him? The ‘‘ bigotry” ofthe Americans, aroused 
to action by the Quebec Act of 1774, but proved the foundation of the 
creation of a nation in which, above all others, the Church of Christ 
should have the largest liberty and most complete freedom yet given -her 
to do her beneficent work. 

Had the opposition of Bishop Briand and the power of England 
been strong enough to suppress ‘‘the unnatural and unholy rebellion,’’ 
would the Church to-day, even in Canada, enjoy the freedom she now 


has? ; 
Here and there we have yet bits of bigotry to contend with, but 


what are these to the huge boulders of it which would have blocked the 
path of the Church in Canada and in this country as well ? 

Here, then, ail human judgments went astray. The Catholics in 
Canada, or in the provinces, who opposed the cause of the Colonies, 
were really opposing the design of the Almighty for the betterment of 
His Church as well asof His people. The bigots of Congress, the war- 
riers who rushed to Canada to prevent England organizing the Catholic 
Canadians asa force to come down upon the Colonies to ‘‘ impose Po- 
pery’’ on them, were also astray. Their hostility to the Church was the 
foundation of a sanctuary and a home tor the Church they hated. In it 
she enjoys a freedom and prosperity nowhere else equalled. 

Though there was justifiable resistance to unjust laws about to be 
imposed upon the Colonies, these did not move the great body of the 
people. But when the Quebec Act was passed, and they were told by 
their preachers that it ‘‘established Popery” in Canada, and that it was 
the design of the ministry to use the Canadians ‘‘as fit instruments’’ (to 
use the words of the Declaration of Independence), then, I tell you, the 
people rushed to their guns and then rushed to Canada. As they couldn’t 
capture it, they adopted a softer tone, and sent Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton, and two others, to Canada to negotiate even for neutrality. Then 
Congress actually voted to ask a ‘‘Popish’’ priest, Rev. John Carroll, to 
go up there with the commissioners. Scant courtesy the clergy of Can- 
ada gave their Jesuit brother on suchamission. Those who simply were 
‘*complaisant,’’ as Father Floquet, had to make explanations to Bishop 
Briand of their conduct. 
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Letter of Charles Carroll of Carrollton to his Daughter-in-law, 
' Mrs. Harriet [Chew] Carroll Concerning the religious 
Training of her children. His Views on Religion. 
(Original in possession of Editor The Researches) 


DovucHorgGan, 29th August, 1816. 

Dear Hattie:—I recd. the 21st inst yr letter of the 23d. I am 
much gratified by yr assurances that yr daughters shall be brought up in 
the R. C. religion; it is my wish aud of their father's also that they should 
be; unfortunately tho at present he has little religion himself, he is quite 
in earnest that his daughters should be religious; he as many others under 
the influence of passions know & feel the importance of religion tho they 
do not live up to its precepts. Being persuaded that there can be but 
one true religion taught by Christ and that the R. C. is that religion, [ 
conceive it to be my duty to have my grandchildren brought up in_ it. 
J teel no ill willor illiberal prejudices agt the sectarians which have 
abandon that faith; if their lives be conformable to the duties & morals 
prescribed by the gospel I have the charity to hope & believe they will 
‘be rewarded with eternal happiness tho they may entertain erroneous 
doctrines in point ef faith; the great number in every religion not having 
the leisure or means to investigate the truth ot the doctrines they have 
‘been taught must rest their religious faith on their instructors & therefore 
the great body of the people may conscientiously believe that they hold 
the true faith; but they who from illiberal education, from understanding, 
from books, not written by one party only & from leisure have the means 
of examining into the truth of the doctrines they have been taught as 
orthodox are in my opinion bound to make the examination nor suffer 
-early instructions & impressions or habits or prejudices to operate against 
the conviction of what is right. Upon conviction only a change of relig- 
ion is justifiable; on a concern so seriously interesting to all of us no 
worldly motives should sway our conduct. 

I have not the smallest objection to Mr. Wallace instructing yr 
‘daughters in English provided he does not mix religious instruction with 
his English lessons wch from yr assertion I am persuaded he does not. 

I have some thoughts of sending yr son next spring to the college 
at Montreal, I have lately recd a very pleasing account & highly com- 
mendatory of this college in a book given me by Mr. McTavish. I shall 
make his father enquire into the subject. Since the roth I have been 
alone ; on the evening of that day Mr. & Mrs. McTavish & all the com- 
pany left the manor for Homewood where they propose remaining two 
or three days; I have not heard from any of them since they departed. 
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I hope you are comfortably situated in yr house in Prune street; 
do notomit to have Becky & the children who came with her bound 
to you. Give my love to my dear & sweet grandchildren. Elize I hope 
is getting the better of her ashmatical affection & many of her headaches; 
remember me kindly to yr mother. God bless you my dear Harriet & by 
His grace enable you to bear up against the trials you have undergone 
and I fear are fated to undergo. Iremain yr affectionate father-in-law. 

C. C. of C. 


The above letter was sent to Mrs. Harriet Carroll, daughter of 
Chief Justice Chew of Philadelphia. On July 17th, 1800, she and the son 
of the Signer and writer of the above letter were married and, I presume, 
not by Bishop Carroliwho had come to Philadelphia for that purpose. 
The reason appears by letter of Archbishop Carroll to Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, July 25th, 1800. Bishop Carroll was invited by Charles, son 
of the Signer, to perform the marriage ceremony on the occasion of his 
marriage to Miss Chew. On his arrival in Philadelphia he learned that 
‘‘arrangements were made for the marriage first by myself in the morn- 
ing and afterwards in the evening and in a more ceremonious style by 
Bishop White. I resolved immediately not to enter into this compromise. 
Neither I or any other Catholic clergyman can perform the cere- 
mony under present circumstances. Mrs. Caton and her sister are de- 
termined not to be present at the marriage if performed by any one but a 
Catholic minister. If Charles should finally acquiesce in the proposal to 
be married by Bishop White your daughter will not be present at the 
nuptials but return with me.’’ 
This letter was received by Charles Carroll of Carrollton on 17th July 
1800 and answered on 18th by Mr. Caton [Archives, Baltimore]. 
Bishop White was the Episcopalian Bishop. 

A letter from Charles Carroll of Carrollton tohis son dated July 3d 
has this quaint allusion to the marriage settlement and the fee of the 
lawyer, Wm. Cooke, who drew it up, ‘‘Mr. Cooke asks a quarter cask of 
Madeira for drawing the marriage settlement. Ihave written him that 
I shall present you this summer or autumn with a but of Madeira out of 
which you will let him have the thirty gallons. I cannot be present at 
the ceremony. A journey to Philadelphia at this hot season would be 
too fatiguing for me.” 

The young couple established themselves at ‘‘Homewood’’ an es- 


tate in Baltimore County on which the Signer had built for his sona 
handsome brick dwelling which is still standing attracting the admiration 
of medern architects. Rowland's Life of C. C. of C. vol 2, page 243. 
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When living in Philadelphia Mr. and Mrs. Carroll lived on Chest- 
nut street below Broad, South side. The ‘‘trials’’ of Mrs. Carroll re- 
ferred to by her father-in-law were from the intemperate habits of her 
husband. 


CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON, TO HIS SON CHARLES CARROLL, JR. 


August 12th 1806. Immediately on the receipt of your letter I 
gave order to Harry to take up some of the pavement of the Chapel to 
have the grave dug for the earthly remains of your poorinfant. To soften 
the loss of this dear and engaging child the certainty of his now enjoying 
a glorious immortality will greatly contribute. 

[Rowland’s Life C. C. of C. vol. 2. p. 265 ] 

The following November on the 18th Mrs. Chew gave birth toa 
son-Benjamin Chew Carroll. He died onthe 8th of March, 1807 and 
was interred in St. Mary’s grave yard, back ofthe church, on the right 
hand side near the entrance and close beside the tomb of Capt. Roger 
Kean, a privateersman of the Revolution. The headstone can yet be 
seen with the epitaph still very legible although almost a century has 
passed since its erection. This grave appears on section D. on the dia- 
gram ofthe graveyard given in Vol. III ofthe Records of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, p. 259. 





Gatholic Colony for Illinois. 


Several Catholic families residing in Sangamon county, Illinois, 
take this method of advising their Eastern friends who may be desirous 
of trying their fortunes in the West, that a very favorable opportunity 
now exists for entering a body of choice farming land in the heart 
of the new county of Logan, just formed from the northeast part of 
Sangamon and near the town of Pottsville, where it is expected the seat of 
justice of said county will be located, and one of the proprietors of Potts- 
ville offers a donation of fifty eligible building lots to a colony of Cath— 
olics, of not less than fifty families, who may within two years remove to 
and settle in said county ; the donation to be applied to the building of 
a chapel at Pottsville. He further offers to act as agent in entering 
_lands or purchasing farms and whatever else may be required to facilitate 
the enterprise, free of charge, except for actual expenses incurred ; and 
he refers to Charles F. Mayer, Esq., Judge ; James Harwood and Fielding 
Lucas, Jr., Esq., of Baltimore.—Philadelphia Catholic Herald, April 23, 


2839. 
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Washington’s Attitude Towards “ Native Americans’? and 
“ Foreigners.’’—His Army: How Composed. 





It is of frequent assertion that Washington, the day before the 
Battle of Trenton, ordered: ‘‘Put none but Americans on Guard.”’ 
This is as true as most of our popular ‘‘ History.” It has an element of 
truth, but the originator of the declaration in the form set forth, misap- 
plied the fact that Washington ordered his personal Guard, which was 
organized, or better, reformed at Morristown, N.J., by order dated 
April 30th, 1777, to be composed of native Americans only : ‘‘Send me 
none but Natives.’’ 

Washington at all times preferred ‘‘ Natives’’ to’ ‘‘ Foreigners.” 
The following are the records to show his sentiments : 

Here is an order of Washington’s after taking command of the 
army at Cambridge, Mass. 

‘* July 7th, 1775. The General has great reason and is highly 
displeased with the negligence and inattention of those officers who have 
placed as sentrieson the outposts, men with whose characters they are 
unacquainted. He therefore orders, that for the future no man shall be 
appointed to these important stations who is nota native of this Country 
or has a wife or family in it to whom he is known to be attached and the 
officers are to pay obedience to it at their peril.’’—[Force’s American 
Archives, Vol. II, 4th Series, p. 1634. ] 

The next day July 8th, 1775, the Massachusetts’ Committee of 
Safety in its “Instructions for the Officer of the several Regiments of the 
Massachusetts Bay force who are immediately to go upon the recruiting 
services:” ‘You are not to enlist any person who is not an American born 
unless such person has a wife and tamily and is a settled resident in this 
country.”"—[Force’s American Archives, Vol. I, 4th Series, p. 1368 ] 


WaAsHINGTON’s GUARD. 


Washington’s Life Guard had its origin in Captain Thomas 


Knowlton’s company of Connecticut Rangers, which, when Washington 
took command of the American army in 1775, was the crack command. 
Shortly after Washington assumed command he picked out the Rangers, 
added three other companies to them, and placed Knowlton in com- 
mand as Lieutenant Colonel. Knowlton made his batallion an unofficial 
bodyguard and called it ‘* Congress’s Own.”’ 

Washington’s partiality for this corps created jealousy among the 
other less favored organizations, and, in March, 1776, he detached it 
and decided to organize a regular bodyguard. To that end he sent let- 
ters to his Colonels, asking for men *‘from 5 feet 8 inchesand 5 feet 10 
inches in height,and to be handsomely and well made,’’ to serve at head- 
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quarters. On March 11th, just before the evacuation of Boston, the 
corps was completed. It consisted of 180 men, a Major’s command, and 
was placed in command of Caleb Gibbs, who ranked as Captain Com- 
mandant ; he had three Lieutenants. Washington was always partial, 
however, to the Congress’s Own. Colonel Knowlton was in command of 
it when he was killed, September 16, 1776, and Captain Nathan Hale 
was one of its officers. 

In June, 1776, began a conspiracy among some of the members. 
of the Life Guard to murder Washington and his staff. About the mid- 
dle of the month persistent rumors were abroad about a plot of the Tories 
to rise, to blow up the King’s bridge and to seize Washington. The 
rumors were so definite that Corbie’s tavern, ‘‘ westward of Bayard’s 
woods and north of Lispenard’s meadows” (about Spring and Wooster 
streets), was indicated as the meeting place of the conspirators, where 
Gilbert Forbes, a blacksmith, ‘‘ gave them money, and swore them on 
the book to secrecy.” The Provincial Congress appointed as a committee 
of investigation Philip Livingstone, John Jay and Gouverneur Morris. 
On their report, Mayor David Mathews and Forbes were arrested ; pa- 
pers were found and confessions were made, implicating about twenty-five 
other persons, and arrests followed at once. Of those arrested three be- 
longed to the Life Guard. They were Thomas Hickey, Johnson, a fifer, 
and Green, a drummer. They were arrested on June 23d. On the 
24th General Washington’s housekeeper, Sam Fraunces’s daughter, was 
arrested on suspicion, but she proved her innocence. It was on her 
testimony that Hickey was convicted. 

He was a deserter from the British Army, and had lived at Weth- 
ersfield, Conn., where he had borne a good character and was a favorite 
of Washington. He tried to poison the General by putting poison in a 
dish of green peas, his favorite vegetable, but the housekeeper, having 
been let into the conspiracy, warned the General in time. Hickey was 
tried by court-martial, and on the testimony of the housekeeper and an- 
other member of the Guard, wasconvicted of ‘* mutiny and sedition and 
of holding a treacherous correspondence with the enemies of the colo- 
nies,” and was sentenced to be hanged. Accordingly,on June 28th, 1776, 
he was hanged at a place a little east of the Bowery, near the intersec- 
tion of the present Grand and Chrystie streets. The first military exe— 
cution in the Continental Army was of one of the Life Guard 

On April 3oth, 1777. the Guard was reorganized. Washington 
was then at Morristown. He sent this circular to the regimental com- 
mandants stationed there : 

**Sir.—I want to form a company for my guard. In doing this 
I wish to be extremely cautious, because it is more than probable that in 
the course of the campaign my baggage, papers and other matters of 
great public import may be committed to the sole care of these men. 
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This being premised, in order to impress you with proper attention in 
the choice, I have to request that you will immediately furnish me with 
four men of your regiment: and as it is my further wish that this company 
should look well and be nearly of a size, I desire that none-of the men 
may exceed in stature 5 feet to inches, nor fall short of 5 feet 9 inches— 
sober, young, active and well made. When I recommend care in your 
choice, I would be understood to mean of good character in the regiment 
—that possess the pride of appearing clean and soldierlike. I am satis- 
fied there can be no absolute security for the fidelity of this class of peo- 
ple, but yet I think it most likely to be found in those who have family 
connections inthe country. You will, therefore, send me none but na-- 
tives. I must insist that in making this choice you give no intimation of 
my preference of natives, as I do not want to create any invidious distinc- 
tion between them and the foreigners.’’—[ Philadelphia Ledger, Dec. 14, 
1896, from V. Y. Sun.) 

‘June 28, 1776. The unhappy fate of Thomas Hicky Executed 
this Day for Mutiny, Sedition & Treachery, the General hopes will be A 
warning to every soldier in the army to avoide those Crimes and all others 
so Disgracefull to the Character of a Soldier & pernicious to his Country 
whose pay Receive & bread he Eat. &in order to avoid those Crimes 
the most Certain Method is to keep out of Temptation of them & particular 
to avoid Lewd women who by the Dying Confessor of this poor Criminal 
first Led him into practice which Ended in untimely & Ignomenious. 
Death,’’ etc.—[{ Washington's (MS. ) Orderly Book, in possession of Dodd, 
Mead & Co. | 


NATIVES. 


Washington writing to Congress trom Morristown, May 34,1777, said: 
“The desertions from our army of late have been very considerable. Gen. 
Howe’s proclamation and the bounty allowed to those who carry in their 
arms have had an unhappy influence on too many of the soldiery; in a 
particular manner on those not natives.” —[ Letters to Congress Vol. II, 
P- 55-] 

With reference to the expectation of Gen. Du Coudray ‘‘that he shall 
have the chief command of the Artillery,” Washington writing to Congress 
from Middlebrook, N. J., May 31st, 1777, said: ‘‘It may be questioned 
with much propriety whether so important a command as that of the 
artillery should be vested in any but a native, or one attached by the ties. 
of interest to these States”. —[Vol. II, p. 70. ] 

Washington at Valley Forge wrote, on Feb. 12th, 1778, to Presi- 
dent Wharton, of Pennsylvania Supreme Council: ‘‘We find the Conti- 
nental troops (especially those who are not natives) are very apt to desert 
from the pickets.’’—[MS, letter sold at Birch’s, Philadelphia, April 5, 
1892. | 
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St. Patrick's Day, 1778 at Valley Forge, Washington ordered a 
corps of 100 to be annexed to the Commander-in-chief’s Guard which he 
had organized at New York 1776. ‘‘They must be American born” and 
men of ‘‘established character tor sobriety and fidelity” was his order.— 
[2d Pa. Archives, Vol. XI, p. 121. Siryker’s N. J., Reg, p. 60.] 

They were to be, by Baron Steuben, a German, ‘‘instructed in the 
manoeuvres necessary to be introduced into the army and to serve as a 
model for the execution of them.’’ 

‘*They must be American born,” was the order—though a foreigner 
was to drill them. 

It is in ‘‘ constant repetition’’ that ‘‘ one-half Washington’s army 
were Irish ;” and in this relation some enthusiasts have substituted 
‘**Catholic’’ for ‘‘Irish,’’ considering the terms synonomous, as they, 
to-day, practically are. The testimony of James Galloway, of Pennsyl- 
vania, before a committee of Parliament in 1779 is referred to as the au- 
thority for this statement. 

‘* The Examination of James Galloway.” however, is available in 
the original and reprint pamphlets. 


Ga.Ltoway's EviIDENCE. 


We annex herewith Galloway’s testimony taken March, 1779 : 

Question.—Were deserters from the rebel army frequent while 
‘Sir William Howe was in Philadelphia ? 

Answer.—They were frequent—almost daily. I have known 49 


to come in in a day—many days from 1o to 15. 

Q. What number do you suppose came into the army at Phila- 
-delphia ? 

A. The deserters were generally sent from headquarters down to 
me for examination—from me they went to Mr. Story,the officer appoint- 
ed to administer the oath of allegiance. He kept a regular account 
of their numbers, their names and places of nativity, and I should think 
there were upwards of 2300 qualified at his office and I believe on good 
reason, there might have been upwards of 7 or 800 more qualified ; for I 
often found, on seeing him in the evening, that the number I had sent 
down to him had not gone, so that I suppose, at least, 3,000 came in. 

Q. What was the encouragement held out to induce deserters to 
-come over to us ? 

. A. A Proclamation was issued by Sir Wm. Howe, offering them 
a passage home to Ireland or England, their native country, and they 
‘were generally paid for their arms and accoutrements. 
That part of the rebel army that enlisted in the service of 
Congress, were they chiefly composed ot natives of America, or were 
the greatest part of them English, Scotch and Irish ? 
A. The names and places of their nativity being taken down, I 
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can-answer the question with precision.—There were scarcely one-fourth 
natives of America, about one-half Irish ; the other fourth were English 
and Scotch. 

Q. Do you know anything of the army of the Rebels in general, 
how that is composed—of what country people ? 

A. I judge of that by the deserters that came in. [Galloway’s 
Examination, p. 21-22. ] 

The deserters ‘‘ were in a manner naked ; they were not clothed 
fit for the inclemency of the season. Some of them had linen garments 
on and those very ragged and torn,—some without shoes, very few with 
whole breeches or stockings—in short they were objects of distress when 
they came down to me to be examined.” [Ibid, p. 29-30. ] 

So Galloway simply ‘‘judged’’ the nationality of Washington’s 
army ‘‘ by the deserters’’ from it. His testimony, however, is sustained 
by Washington’s declaration that the deserters were ‘‘ especially ” ‘‘ not 
natives.’’ To some extent both the Patriot and the Traitor are further 
sustained by the published rewards for the arrest of deserters. 

Concerning the revolt of the Pennsylvania Line, Washington 
wrote Rochambeau on January 2oth, 1781, saying: ‘‘The Line was 
mostly composed of foreigners, and having even some British deserters. 
The cause of complaint was ‘the absolute want of pay and clothing—the 
great scarcity of provisions were too severe a trial for men, a great pro- 
portion of whom could not be deeply impressed with the feelings of 
citizens.’ It is somewhat extraordinary; that these men, however lost 
to a sense of duty had so far retained that of honor, as to reject the most 
advantageous propositions from theenemy. The rest of our Army (the 
Jersey troops excepted) being chiefly composed of natives, I would flatter 
myself, will continue to struggle under the same difficulties they have 
hitherto endured, which I cannot help remarking, seem to reach the 
bounds of human patience,’’ [Ford's Writings of Washington, Vol. 1X, 
p. 115.] Within a week ‘‘ part of the Jersey Line” had also revolted. 
* Washington at once sent troops and surrounded the mutineers and ‘‘ex- 
écuted on the spot twoof the principals.’’ So, except the Pennsylvania 
Line, ‘‘the rest of our army,” said Washington, was ‘‘ chiefly composed 
of natives,” and so would ‘‘continue to struggle under the same difficul- 
ties they have hitherto endured,’’ and which seemed ‘‘to reach the 
bound of human patience.” They certainly had that of Irish patience 
and also, within a week, that of the Jerseymen. 

Lafayette writing to Vergennes, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, said: ‘‘Some Pennsylvania troops, almost wholly composed of 
foreigners, and stationed at Morristown, New Jersey, had revolted,’’ 
mentioning that troops ‘‘ belonging to New Jersey showed the same 
spirit.” He added: ‘‘The citizen soldiers are much more patient than 
the foreigners.”—[Sfeven’s Fac-Simile Documents, Vol. XVII, No. 
1632. } 
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Emanuel Holmes, a Portugese Catholic of Philadelphia. ‘‘Loved 
Liberty”? and Joined the Associationin its Defense. 
His Burial in St. Mary’s Graveyard in 1776. 
A Demonstration of Respect to a De- 
fender of the Rights of America. 


The Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly Advertiser, Wednesday 
January 24th, 1776 reported: 

‘On Sunday last was interred in the Roman Catholic churchyard 
in this city the remains of Emanuel Holmes, painter and glazier, of the 
district of Southwark, a Portugese by birth, yet he loved liberty; for the 
defence of which he joined one of the companies of riflemen of this 
county, and constantly exercised with them. A foreigner almost a 
stranger, without relations (except his wife and children) without depen- 
dents, extensive connections or acquaintance, and although esteemed 
an honest man, not eminent as a tradesman, yet his remains were at- 
tended to the churchyard, not only by the company in which he as- 
sociated, but also by as great a number of other respectable citizens and 
people of his neighborhood as ever attended a funeral in that populous 
district; such is the respect shown to those who declare themselves wili= 
ing to step forward in defence of liberty, a respect, which wealth cannot 
purchase nor flattery bestow.’’ 

This description makes it probable that Emanuel Holmes was the 
first Associator of Philadelphia who died and, therefore, inthe intensity 
of public feeling at the time, his interment was made the occasion of a 
public manifestation of all classes of the honor due to all who had like 
this foreign born Catholic, taken up arms in defense of the rights and 
liberties of his adopted country. May he rest in peace. 

The Associators of the City and Liberties of Philadelphia during the 
Revolutionary War comprised all the able bodied men from 16 to 50 
capable of bearing arms. Unless joined to the Association no one was al- 
lowed to possess arms. After signing the articles Associations were formed 
into eight Companies—these formed Battalions clothed in a plain cheap 
uniform.’’ ‘‘As simple and ascheap as possible.’’ These Battalions were 
called out in emergencies; no national distinctions in dress or name 
were allowed ‘‘but all, to join in every Corps, in forming an army con- 
sistent with the circumstances ; customs and temper of Americans.” 

The Committee of Safety had recommended that ‘‘National Corps 
ought not to be formed lest the same, should be prejudicial to the 
Common Cause. Therefore to discourage the same, commissions ought 
not to be made out for the appointment of officers to such Corps.’’ 
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Letter of Rev. L. De Barth, Administrator of Philadelphia, to 
Mr. Joseph Snyder Concerning Church Affairs and 
Whiskey in Harvest of 1815. 


ConEwaco, July the 2oth, 1815. 


Dear Sir.—I received your esteemed favour on my return here, 
after an absence of more than 2 weeks, and Sincerely thank you for your 
kindness in giving me the information I requested of you: God be praised 
that they are all favourable; all goes well here also in every respect and 
tho I have been absent almost the whole harvest the work could not have 
been done better had I remained at home. 

You request my opinion respecting the distribution of Martin 
Carrey’s money. I will state my reasons verbally to our good and wor- 
thy friend Mr. Ashley and to you why the $20 destined to the orphans 
should not be given to them, but rather added to the item of his cloth- 
ing or boarding. When I sawthe Revd. Mr. Neal at Georgetown, I men- 
tioned the annuity of $12, but he gives his fullassent to the arrangement 
and desired me to give you and Mr. Johnson his compliments and thanks 
for yr kind attention to the affairs the property of St. Joseph. 

I write by the same opportunity to the Revd. gentlemen of St. 
Mary’s, but beg you will have the goodness to tell Mrs. Will that her 
children and grandchildren are all well and that little Lewis carried the 
Wiskey (stc) bottle to the reapers during the whole harvest, and kept 
them sober. Our whole family sends her their affectionate love. 

The fatigues of my journey to Georgetown had brought on mea 
return of a complaint to which I am subject ever since my horse fell on 
me 14 years ago, but thanks be to God it is over. 

I expect, God being willing, to arrive on the 23rd of next month 
by the Lancaster stage. I wish to be here on the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin and the Sunday following. 

I present my respectful compliments to Mr. Ashley and family 
and to Mrs. Snyder and assure you, my Dear Sir, that I am with real af- 
fection and esteem 

Your very humble and obedient servant and friend, 
L. Bartu. 


You must have heard of the rumors respecting Rev. Mr. Harolds’ 
nomination to the Bishoprick of Philadelphia. Let us wait with resignation 
for the event,and I beg of you, my dear friend,to remember now more than 
ever the advice I took the liberty of giving you and several of our re- 
spectable friends to avoid talking of all these unfortunate disturbances in 
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our congregation and not to speak a disrespectful word concerning both 
the Frs Harold. 
Addressed: 
Mr. Joseph Snyder, 
Penn St., Philadelphia. 
(Original at Old St. Joseph’s.) 


Mr. John T. Reily, of McSherrystown, Pa., the Historian of 
Conewago and the region thereabout gives, in Fifth Book of the Collec- 
tions of the Life and Times of Cardinal Gibéons, the following informa- 
tion concerning this ‘‘ little Lewis:’’ 

‘<That was Lewis Will, married a Fleshman; the Wills now few and 
scattered, then a large and influential family of farmers and public men; 
owned what is now John Pohlman’s farm and the late Wm. Kohler farm; 
farmed the lower Chapel farm many years. When the compiler’s father 
died and left our mother with four small children, Lewis Will got us (J. 
T. R. then four years old) a home at Frederick Dellone’s. The custom 
of giving hands whiskey three or four times a day was strong and general: 
those who did always could get the best hands; those who did not were 
always hunting laborers. Old Mr. O'Neill used to tell us about Father 
De Barth’s times—men from Paradise came up and mowed the lower 
meadow and made the hay; men from Conewago mowed the upper 
meadow. Father De Barth gave orders that if any one got drunk he was 
to be hauled up and put into an empty hog pen, and one unfortunate 
woke up one afternoon to find himself there.’’—[p. 649-50 ] 





“A Romish Priest’? At Newport, R. I ,in 1769. 


In the Diary of Rev. Ezra Stiles, President of Yale College, (about to 
be published) under date ot March 18th 1769 while at Newport, R. I, 
records: 

‘“‘Went to Synagogue with Mr. Austin, afterwards spent several 
hours in discourse with a romish Priest, a Knight of Jerusalem or Malta, 
travelling from Hispaniola to Quebec. He tells, me there are in His- 
paniola 22 parishes, and 28 parishes between the Dominicans & Capu- 
chins on French part of Hispaniola. That in all Canada, his native 
country, at the Surrendery, 1760, were One hundred & sixty Thousand 
Souls French, and between three and four hundred Clergy. 


April 1st, Finished the first Book of Samuel in Hebrew. Made a 
sermon, conversed with the romish priest, who shewed me his gold cross 
of the Order of Knights of St. John of Jerusalem or Malta. 

Who can give the name of this priest? 
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Rev. John Thayer’s Offer to Preach the Doctrines of the Cath- 
olic Church in the Towns Near Boston. His Controversy 
With Rev. George Lesslie, 1791. 


Mr. Thayer, Catholic Priest, of Boston, fully persuaded that he 
has found the inestimable treasure of the Gospel, is greatly desirous of im- 
parting it to hisdear countrymen. For this purpose, he offers to preach 
on the evenings of the week days, in any of the neighboring towns. If 
any persons desire to hear the exposition of the Catholic Faith (of which 
the majority of Americans have so mistaken an idea) and will furnish any 
place for the accommodation of the hearers, Mr. Thayer will be ever 
ready to attend them. He will also undertake to answer the objections 
any gentleman would wish to make, either publicly or privately, to the 
doctrine he preaches ; and promises that if any one can convince him he 
is in error, he will make as public and solemn a recantation of his present 
belief as he has done of the Protestant religion in which he was educated.. 
Freely -he has received, freely he gives. 





NOVEMBER 24, 1790. 


Mr. Lesslie came forward thus: ‘‘As the gauntlet is thrown by 
Mr. Thayer it is taken up by George Lesslie.’’ |My reply to this was 
thus couched : 

Mr. Printer : Ihave observed among several Protestants an air 
of triumph at Mr. Lesslie’s advertisement. In mine of the 24th of No- 
vember I only offered to preach in the towns bordering on Boston, and 
to answer every objection that might be made to the doctrine I de- 
liver ; yet, as Mr. Lesslie takes what I then wrote for the ‘‘ gauntlet 
thrown,” I now invite him or any other minister to appoint me a time 
and place in Boston, or any of the neighboring towns, for the combat 
proposed ; I will punctually attend, and [ engage to answer every objec- 
tion against the discriminating points of Catholic Faith, and, if convinced 
of error, to publicly and solemnly abjure it. Let it be observed, that I do 
not undertake to defend all those articles which our adversaries, out of 
their abundant liberality, and for reasons best known to themselves, 
have added to our Creed--as the Pope's infallibility, adoration of the 
saints, of their images and relics, breach of faith with heretics, &c. I 
stand forth in defence of the genuine Popery which is taught in all the 
councils, catechisms and schools of the Universal Church. I not only 
offer this public disputation, but [ even conjure the Ministers, if they 
have real love for souls, to accept it, that the eyes of the people who are 


kept in darkness may be opened to the light. I also desire them to 
come armed with all the arguments which Tillotsin, and other champions 


of Protestantcy, have ever used in its behalf. 
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In expectation of some opponent, I shall open a controversial 
Lecture, at the Catholic Church, to begin from to-morrow evening, at 
half-past six o'clock. All wholove the truth, and sincerely desire salva- 
tion, are requested to attend, and they will hear those great and import- 
ant things which have been hitherto carefully concealed from them. It 
is no vain presumption in my own learning or abilities that prompts me 
to this step ; my only motive is the glory of God in the salvation of poor 
souls. My entire trust isin the strength of my Redeemer and the good- 
ness of my cause. Perhaps Mr. Lesslie’s desire is to dispute in the pub- 
lic papers ; if this be the design of his challenge, I will begin as soon as 
any printer will consent to give our controversies a place. Iam prepared 
for every honest measure that will tend to enlarge the empire of the truth 
and religion. 

Joun Tuayer, Catholic Missionary, of Boston, 
Boston, January 26, 1791. 

Then in Zhe Gaze/te followed a discussion of the doctrines ot the 
Church. Father Thayer first publishing ‘‘ an abridgment of the Catholic 
Faith ’’ in order to ‘‘avoid all misrepresentation of our doctrines.” He 
presented ten doctrines. 

His opponent, Lesslie, replied that until Father Thayer ‘‘ estab- 
lished the authority of his Church—that Infallibility which is claimed by 
the Romish Church being the main pillar of its support—if that claim ap- 
pears to be founded in truth all disputes with her on other points will be 
superceded; we have nothing then to do but to receive her infallible dic- 
tates as the rule of faith and practice.” 

With this proposition Father Thayer ‘‘ entirely agreed.” 

It is interesting now to note the remarks of Father Thayer on 
Papal Infallibility when he said : ‘‘Some divines indeed carry the‘r re- 
spect for the Sovereign Pentiff so far as to suppose that Christ will never 


suffer him to propose anything to the Church as of faith, which is con- 
trary to divine revelation, or in other words that he isinfallible. But this 
is only an opinion, which every one is free to believe or reject, according 
as the arguments for or against it strike his mind.’’ 

Father Thayer, however, declared ‘‘he believes not in the Pope’s 
Infallibility.’’ 

The controversy began January 27th, 1791, by a ‘*Controversial 
Lecture ’’ by Father Thayer, continued during 1792. Finotti’s Bidbdio- 
graphia Catholica Americana (p. 241) errs in saying ‘ the controversy 
began October 5th, 1793.’’ That is the date of the Preface to the book 
which Father Thayer issued in 1793 under the title of ‘‘ Controversy 
Between the Rev. John Thayer, Catholic Missionary of Boston, and Rev. 
George Lesslie, Pastor of a Church in Washington, N. H.” 
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In 180g there was a reprint of the work issued by R. Coyne, 
Capel St., Dublin, Ireland, under the following comprehensive title : 
‘‘The Catholic Controversy, Maintained in the Periodical Publications of 

Boston, New Salem and other Towns of the United States of America, 
Against the Caluminous Objections and False Imputations of the Rev. 
George Lesslie, Pastor of a Church in Washington, New Hampshire ; 
J. Gardner, Esq., barrister, and other writers, under the Fictitious 
Appellations of ‘ A Searcher After Truth,’ ‘Simplex,’ &c., &c. To 
which are added a full refutation of the charges adduced against Cath- 
olicity by Mr. Belknap, in his ‘ History of New Hampshire,’ with an 
answer to ‘ Dr. Lathrop’s Lectures on the Errors of Popery ’ and a let- 
ter from Mons. Allegre, son of a Protestant clergyman, to the author, 
with an account of his conversion. Translated by a Scotch lady, a 
convert to the Catholic communion. Also a letter from a young gen- 
tleman in France to his friends in America, respecting his conversion, 
effected by an Irish gentleman who lately abjured the errors ot Protes- 
tantism. And a specimen of Boston toleration at a Catholic convert’s 
interment. By the Rev. John Thayer, formerly a Puritan minister, of 
Boston, and afterwards converted to the Holy Catholic religion, at 
Rome, in 1783.’’ 

Two issues of the Boston edition were made. An edition was 
also issued at Georgetown by Alexander Doyle in 1791. In 1795 an 
edition was printed in Philadelphia by Richard Folwell. 

Rev. John Thayer, of Boston, while in Rome became a Catholic, 
May 25th, 1783. Returning to America he was, by Bishop Carroll, ap— 
pointed successor to the unworthy Abbe de la Poterie, at Boston, his na- 
tive place. Filled with zeal for his new-found faith he became active in 
proclaiming and in upholdingit. He, however, had a checkered career 
and became somewhat erratic in conduct and expression ; journeyed to 
Kentucky, and finally to Ireland, where, at Limerick, he died February 
5th, 1815. 

Even while engaged in defending the faith at Boston he seems to 
have given utterance to sentiments derogatory to the authority of Bishop 
Carroll. 

In the archives at Baltimore is the original of the document here- 
with given : 

‘* The subscriber having been charged with saying that he would 
not obey the Bishop, but place himself under the jurisdiction of the Pope 
in case he should be ordered by the Bishop to leave Boston, hereby de- 
clares that he does acknowledge and will submit to the authority of the 
Bishop in case his removal should be required by him, and this shall be 
binding on him until a general regulation respecting the power of the 
Bishop in removing Clergymen be settled by common consent of the 


American clergy.’’ j » 
OHN THAYER. 


Boston, June 13th, 1791. 
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Thomas Jefferson, Consulted by Instruction of Pope Pius VI. 
Relative to the Appointment of the First Bishop for 


the United States. Letter of Jefferson to 
Archbishop Marechal. 


MonrTICELLo, Jan. 17, ’20. 


VENERATED Sir:—I have duly received the honor of your favor 
of the 4th and the pastoral lette: it conveyed to the Catholics of Norfolk; 
it is from this I have the first information that I had been thought 
worthy of the address of a printed letter by some the members of the 
church there. My principles require me to take no part in the religious 
controversies of other sects, contented with enjoying freedom of religious 
opinion myself and with having been ever the advocate for securing it 
to allothers. I deem it a duty to stand a neutral spectator on the 
schisms of our kindred sects. I had received information of this mis- 
understanding some two, three or four years ago by a pamphlet or two 
sent to me; but since that J had heard no more of it and supposed it 
healed. 

Your letter is my first information also of the death of the worthy 
Cardinal Dugnani, an intimate acquaintance with him of several years 
at Paris, had proved to me the excellency of his character, and after my 
return I received many testimonies of his continued friendship on which 
I placed a just and cordial value. I sincerely regret his loss, having been 
consulted by him while at Paris by instruction from the Pope previous 
to his making the appointment of Bishop Carroll to the See of Baltimore 
and given an assurance that he was perfectly free to make such an estab- 
lishment without offence to our institutions or opinions. I received an 
assurance in the name of his Holiness that any youths of our country 
who might wish to visit Rome for their education should be under his 
particular protection and free from all question and molestativa in their 
religious faith, and I had proofs of attention to this though Cardinal 
Dugnani on the return of some youths who had been there for their 
education. 

With many thanks for the communication of your acceptable 
pastoral letter be pleased to receive the homage of my high veneration 
and esteem. 

Tu. JEFFERSON. 


[Riggs Library, Georgetown, D. C. ] 
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Tributes of Catholics to the Character of Washington. A few 
of the very Many EuJogiums on Washington Which 
Catholics have Spoken are Herewith Given: 





Archbishop Carroll in his discourse February 22d, 1800, said: 
«‘Whether we consult our own experience by bringing into comparison 
with Washington any of our contemporaries most eminent for their tal- 
ents, virtues and services, or whether we search through the pages of 
history to discover in them a character of equal fame, justice and truth 
will acknowledge that he stands super-eminent and unrivaled in the annals 
of mankind; and that no one before him, acting in such a variety of new 
and arduous situations, bore with him to the grave a reputation as clear 
from lawless ambition, and as undefiled by injustice or oppression—a 
reputation neither depressed by indolence nor weakened by irresolution, 
nor shadowed by those imperfections which seemed to be essential ap- 
pendages of human nature, till Providence exhibited in Washington _ this 
extraordinary phenomenon. 

“The language uniformly held by Washington, the maxim in- 
variably inculcated and repeated by him in almost every public mani- 
festation of hissentiments, was the acknowledgment of a superintending 
Providence, preparing, regulating and governing all human events for the 
accomplishment of its eternal purposes, and predisposing the instruments 
by which they are to be effected. Religion and observation had taught 
him that God’s provident wisdom reacheth from end to end mightily 
and disposeth all things sweetly. He contemplated with Christian piety 
and the philosophy of a sage the most remarkable revo'utions and occur- 
rences of former as well as his own times, and learned therefrom to refer 
every human event to the moral government of a supreme intelligent 
Being. This became the polarstar by which he was guided in his. prog- 
ress through life, and in all his anxious solicitude for maintaining the 
liberty, perfecting the policy, preserving the peace, insuring the stabilicy 
of his country on the foundations of order and morality and guarding it 
against the turbulence of faction, foreign hostility and artifice.’’ 

ARCHBISHOP CARROLL. 

In October r794 Rt. Rev. Dr. Troy of Dublin writing to Arch- 
bishop Carroll said. 

‘* I cannot but join in admiration of your great Washington. 
Providence appears to have reserved him for great purposes.’’ [Letter 
in archives of Baltimore. ] 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton wrote Washington: 

‘*You rank foremost: Who so justly deserving of the most glorious 
of all titles, as the man singled out by the unanimous voice of his country, 
for his love and attachment to it and great abilities and placed in a station 
of the most exalted and dangerous prominence (Row/ana’ s Life Carroll I, 
p 138). 
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Cardinal Gibbons in 1896 said: ‘* When God desired to found a 
great and model empire He gave to the country a Washington whose 
valor and military genius were equalled only by his wisdom and states- 
amanship. 

The sorrow felt by Catholics on the death of Washington was 
well expressed by Rev. Matthew O’Brien. D. D., at St. Mary's Church, 
Albany, Februray 22, 1800: ‘‘Weare come to mingle our tears with 
those of the friends of virtue; to combine our lamentations this day 
with the testimony ofthe public feelings at the sad catastrophe that has 
‘deprived the United States of the important services of the illustrious 
General Washington and committed his mortal part to the silence of the 
tomb. Who is the man in the annals of the ancient world who has 
been wept by his country with sorrow more sincere? Where is the 
character that adorns the page of history so enlightened in council, so 
judicious in plan, so successful in public contest, and so temperate in 
triumph, as that which is now held up foryour gratitude and admiration?’’ 
After speaking to his people as his ‘‘countrymen who had come to this 
country from motive of prudence,’’ Father O’Brien said, ‘‘with me you 
would devoutly wish that our country had produced him. Yet not so, 
my brethren, your well wishes are too affectionate to your adopted 
country; envy can have no place in the bosom that glows with grati- 
tude; God’s providence has produced him to confer him on our friends, 
and only our virtues will entitle us to share in what he purchased.’’ 

The Abbe Robin, who came with the French frigate Concorde, 
May 8, 1781: 

‘I have seen Gen. Washington, that most singular man, the soul 
and the support of one of the greatest revolutions that has ever happened 
or can happen again. I fixed my eyes upon him with that keen attention 
which the sight of a great man always inspires. We naturally entertained 
a secret hope of discovering in these features of illustrious men some 
traces of the excellent genius which distinguishes them from, and elevates 
them above, their fellow-mortals. Perhaps the featuresof no man was ever 
better calculated to gratify these expectations than that of Gen. Washing- 
ton. He is of a tall stature, well proportioned, a fine, cheerful, open 
-countenance, a simple, modest carriage; and his whole mien has some- 
thing in it that interests the French, the Americans, and even his enemies 
themselves, in his favor. 

‘‘Placed, in a military view, at the head of a nation where each in- 
dividual has a share in the supreme legislative authority, and where the 
coercive laws are yet in a great degree destitute of vigor; where the cli- 
mate and manners can add but little to their energy; where the spirit of 
party, private interest, slowness, national indolence suspend and over- 
throw the best concerted measures—although so situated, he has found 
-out a method of keeping his troopsin the most absolute subordination, 
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making them rivals in praising him, fearing him even when he is silent, 
and retaining their full confidence in him after defeats and disgrace. His 
reputation has at length arrived to a most brilliant pitch, and he may 
now grasp at the most unbounded power without provokingenvy or ex- 
citing suspicions. He has ever shown himself superior to fortune, and 
in the most trying adversity has discovered resources till then unknown. 
And it his abilities only increased and dilated at the prospect of difficulty, 
he is never better supplied than when he seems destitute of everything; 
nor have his arms ever been so fatal to his enemies as at the very instant 
they thought they had crushed him forever. It ishis to excite a spirit 
of heroism and enthusiasm in a people who are by nature very little sus- 
ceptible of it; to gain over the respect and homage of those whose interest 
it is to refuse it, and to execute his plans and projects by means unknown 
even to those who are the instruments. He is intrepid in dangers, yet 
never seeks them but when the good ofhis country demands it prefer- 
ring rather to temporize and act upon the. defensive, because he knows 
such a mode of conduct best suits the genius and circumstances of his na- 
tion; and thus all he’and they have to expect depends upon time, fort- 
itude and patience. He is frugal and sober with regard to himself, but 
profuse in the public cause; like Peter the Great, he has by defeats con- 
ducted his army to victory, and like Fabius, but with fewer resources and 
more difficulty, he has conquered without fighting and saved his country. 

*« Such are the ideas that arise in the mind at the sightof this great 
man, in examining the events in which he has had a share, or in listening 


to those whose duty obliges them to be near his person, and can conse- 
quently display his true character. In all these extensive States, they 
consider him in the light of a beneficent god, dispensing peace and 
happiness around him. Old men, women and children press about him 
when he accidentally passes along, and think themselves happy once in 
their lives to have seen him. They follow him through the towns with 
torches, and celebrate his arrival with public illuminations. The Ameri- 
cans, that cool and sedate people, who in the midst of their most trying 
difficulties have attended only to the directions and impulses of plain 
method and common reason, are roused, animated and inflamed at the 
very mention of his name; and the first songs that sentiment or gratitude 
have dictated have been to celebrate Gen. Washington. It is uncertain 
how many men his army consists of exactly. Some say four or five 
thousand; but this general has always found means to conceal the real 
number from even those who compose it. Sometimes, with a few, he 
forms a spacious camp and increases the number of tents; at other times, 
with a great number, he contracts itto a narrow compass; then again 
detaching them insensibly, the whole camp is nothing more than the 
mere skeleton and shadow ofan army.’’ 
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Rev. D. J. Stafford of Washington in an address at Cleveland,O., 
in 1896 said: 

‘‘When the historian of the future shall describe the most perfect 
civilization that the world has seen, and the men who have helped it, 
he shall look in Greece and Rome and medieval and modern Europe 
and not find the hero there, and with anxious minds and palpitating 
heart he shall cross the ocean as Columbus did and a new world and new 
civilization shall rise out of the depths ofthe ocean before his eye, and 
up, up, high above all the heroes of history he shall write in letters of gold 
the name of the warrior, the statesman, the American,the man—George 
Washington.” 

Rev. Thomas Ambrose Butler, of Leavenworth, Kansas, author 
of ‘‘The Irish on the Prairies,’? in Ode on Washington's Birthday, 
1872, wrote: 

“O, noble chief whose memor’y 
A grateful race recalls,— 
Whose name should blaze in starry light 
Around our humble walls! 
Thy hand, that struck Oppression down, 
The wounds of faction bound. 
So we pray, on this day 
That no despot may be found 


To enslave the soul, debase the minds 
That no despot may be found. 


Our mighty country’s Father 
No bigot feeling knew. 

He struck ‘“‘for homes and altars free,’’ 
He left these gifts for you. 

Bishop England said of Washington: 

**I can speak no eulogy of Washington. Though separated from 
this world, he lives in the center of our hearts; his name is a talisman of 
power, the watchword of freedom, the emblem of patriotism, the shout of 
victory. It casts around us a halo of glory, for it continues to receive 
the homage of mankind! There have been many sages, there have 
been many heroes, there have been many legislators—-there is hut one 
Washington.” 

At a celebration of Washington’s birthday, 1900, at Washington, 
Archbishop Keane said: 

“‘The birthday of Washington comes to us this year more than 
usually laden with thoughts of deep significance. Washingtou has al- 
ways been to us more than an individual man. He has been the typical 
embodiment of the genius of America. To-day America counts more 
than ever before as a mighty factor in the life of the world. Therefore, 
more than ever is Washington now far more than a splendid individual 
life—far more than our typical American. He isa world symbol. He is 
a man of providence to us and to the race. He is the embodiment of a 
great ideal, which it behooves us, as loversof America and as lovers of 
mankind, to study and to understand. Washington would not, like Na- 
poleon, claim tobe a genius. He was better, he saw the right and wrong 
of things. It was the Christian ideal which fired the heart of Washington.” 
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The Church in Philadelphia in Early Colonial Days—St. 
Mary’s and the “ Hogan Schism.”’ 


The following article appeared in Zhe Philadelphia Times of Sep- 
tember 8, 1899, in the department ‘‘Seen and Heard in Many Places,’’ 
edited by ‘‘ Megargee’’: 

Our chat yesterday about old St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Church, on Fourth street, above Spruce, and the ‘‘ Hogan schism,” of 
which it formed the centre, three-quarters of a century ago, has evoked 
considerable comment and discussion. The most interesting statement 
regarding it, however, comes from Martin I. J. Griffin, publisher and 
editor of the journal bearing his name and of THe American CaTHOLIc 
Historica, ResgarcuEs, As he states, he has devoted much time and 
attention to an investigation of the trouble that brought religion into so 
much disrepute at the time mentioned, and what he says, while partially 
correctionary, is more in the nature of an enlargement and an enlighten- 
ment of the talk we had. He quotes frequently from what was said to 
you and comments thereon, and what he says can be relied upon. Says 
Mr. Griffin : 

‘*There is ‘intimation that a Catholic priest had visited the prov- 
ince’ as early as 1693, when Peter Debuc, of Philadelphia, bequeathed 
money to ‘ Father Smith, now or late of Talbot county, Maryland.’ The 
Mass in 1708 was publicly celebrated, and that’s why Penn’s enemies, 
‘the hot church party,’ made complaint of it to the authorities in Eng- 
land,and why Penn—who was then in the prison for debt—wrote to James 
Logan to ‘send the matter of fact as ill use is made of it here.’ Penn 
was trying to dispose of his proprietary rights so as to relieve himself of 
his financial troubles. The occasion of this Mass was the public reception 
into the church of Lioneli Brittin, ‘the church warden, his son and an- 
other.’ Brittin lived on Second street, below Market, on the site of the 
Walsh stores to-day. He is the first known convert to the Catholic 
Church in this city. That Mass, I believe, was by a Jesuit—not a Fran- 
ciscan. The trace of Franciscans in Maryland was much earlier. There 
is no sign Of Franciscans hereabouts as late as 1708; the Jesuits were 
the missionaries passing from Maryland to New York and return. After 
1700 any Visits to New York. were secret, as a law passed in that year de- 
barred their known presence or toleration. Father Greaton, the founder 
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of the faith in Philadelphia, had been visiting our city from 1720 and 
ministering to the Catholics at private houses. The exact location of any 
of these has not been determined. But there is original documentary 
evidence thai in February, 1729, a property on Chestnut street, below 
Second, south side, was leased by John Dixon, a Catholic, who afterwards 
was the purchaser of the site on which old St. Joseph’s stands and which 
he transferred to Father Greaton the next day, May 15, 1733. Exam- 
ination of title records made for me enables me to fix on the present No. 
134 Chestnut street as the site of this first known abiding place for relig- 
ious services by the Catholics of Philadelphia. * * * * 

‘It is indeed ‘a story’ that Father Greaton came to Philadelphia 
disguised as a Quaker. It was not atall necessary in ‘the American sanc- 
tuary.” Besides Quakers had not then any distinctive dress, but dis- 
carding always the fineries and fripperies of custom they appeared just as 
any Catholic priest of the times would and as they did. ‘ The first Cath- 
olic congregation which assembled in Philadelphia comprised twenty-two 
Irish and the rest Germans, forming in all thirty-seven Catholics,’ is the 
statement of Rev. Patrick Smyth, of Meath, Ireland, who visited this 
country in 1787. He is not reliable in other statements, and so may 
not be correct, save that he gives as his authority ‘an old German, Paul 
Miller, of Conewago.’ Miller, I know, was a resident of this city in 
1749, when he bought land in the Northern Liberties, near the now New 
Cathedral Cemetery, to which Father Greaton took title in trust, as other 
than British born Catholics were not permitted to hold land in Provincial 
Pennsylvania. The oath of naturalization was such as no Catholic could 
take. * * * * 

*« «The history of St. Mary's for many years is exactly that of St. 
Joseph’s’ simply because there was but one Catholic co igregation, and 
that was St. Mary’s. The ‘old chapel,’ St. Joseph's was used for the 
week-day Masses. St. Mary's was the church; the Sunday church. 
After the erection of St. Mary’s, in 1763, St. Jos2ph’s was not a distinct 
congregation until when, in 1821, ‘the Hogan trouble’ caused the adher- 
ents of Bishop Conwell to assemble there after its enlargement for church 
services. It seems odd nowadays to be told that Bishop Conwell went 
to Canada to collect money to aid in enlarging St. Joseph's. St. Mary's 
was not in 1788 separated f-om St. Joseph’s. St. Mary’s trustees cared 
for St. Joseph’s until the schism. The ‘separation,’ as you call it, in 
1788, was the incorporation by the Legislature of St. Mary’s, while after 
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the death of Father Farmer, in 1786, the Germans desired a_ separate 
edifice and services, and so they, too, tonk steps to secure incorporation 
for a religious society, and soon after built Holy Trinity Church, at Sixth 
and Spruce streets, reserving a portion of St. Mary’s, not St. Joseph’s. 
There was no St. Joseph’s as a congregation then. 

‘‘The alterations of St. Mary’s began in 1809 and were not com- 
pleted until 1812. When the people heard, in 1808, that Father Egan 
was to become Bishop why, of course, they were prond. The church 
had to be enlarged and furnished to be fit for a cathedral and a Bishop. 
All this is very commendable, but the paying for one’s pride is costly and 
burdensome, but from that enlargement of the church began all the 
trouble which for at least twenty years afflicted this largest and richest 
congregation in the United States and made it the scene of riot and 
spiritual devastation without parallel in the history of religion in our 
country. 

‘‘Bishop Conwell arrived in Philadelphia, Saturday, December 2, 
1820. The ‘Flogan schism’ really began the next day, before noon, when 
Father Hogan preached at St. Mary’s and ‘pitched into’ Vicar General De 
Barth. For his language he was on Tuesday, the sth, ‘deprived of his 
faculties’ by the Bishop. Then the warbegan. Oh, the hideousness of 
it! For many months I have almost daily been compiling its record. An 
awful, yes, an awful one it is. If ever God abandoned our city and let the 
devil rule, it was from 1821 to 1825. All classes of the community be- 
came involved in it, and disgusted beyond telling. The agitation even 
entered into politics and the Governor's election, in 1823, had this church 
trouble as an element in the contest. Hogan died in Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire. His widow, Lydia, lived there until her death in 1875. 

‘St. Mary’s is really the historic Catholic building ot Philadelphia. 
The pastoral residence of old St. Joseph’s is more aged, as it is the house 
erected by Father Greaton, but the revolutionary repute of old St. 
Joseph’s, as the scene of public events, belongs to St. Mary’s, histories and 
traditions to the contrary notwithstanding. It was heresy when I first 
declared this.” 

One wouldn’t think nowadays, when hushed almost to silence by 
the placid atmosphere of St. Mary’s Church, that it was ever the ‘cause 
and the centre of turmoil and trouble. 
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The Boasted Liberality of the Ministers of Boston Shown by 
Rev. John Thayer to “ Consist Wholly in Words.’’ Burial 
of a Catholic Convert with Protestant Services, 1792. 


The following may serve as a proof that the boasted liberality of 
the ministers of Boston consists wholly in words : 

‘** Wednesday last, after a long and painful illness, died, Mrs. Ann 
Bright, widow of the late Mr. Richard Bright. She was distinguished by 
every virtue which can render a woman happy in herself and amiable to 
others. But, that which particularly crowned all her other excellent 
qualities, was, charity to the poor. Hundreds are now living from 
whose eye she has frequently wiped the tear of distress, by imparting to 
them those mites which she could bestow. This, her attentive goodness 
to the needy members of Jesus Christ, doubtless, drew upon her the sig- 
nal grace of a conversion to the true Catholic faith; which faith, after the 
maturest examination, and many hard struggles with the prejudices of 
education, she boldly professed for about a year and a half before her 
decease; and so notoriously did she profess it that almost all her Protes- 
tant friends abandoned her on that account. Two days before her death, 
I arrived from a place six hundred miles distant, urged on by her press- 
ing request to see me once more. No sooner did she behold me than she 
declared her steady and unwavering belief of every article which the 
Reman Catholic Church believes and received from me the sacraments 
of Penance, Eucharist, and Extreme Unction with the most edifying 
piety;—Yet, notwithstanding these unequivocal proofs of her belonging 
to my church, she has scarcely breathed her last, when a Protestant Par- 
son, and that very Parson too, whom she had refused to see in her sick- 
ness, is called in to bury her. 

I appeal to the candid of every denomination, whether such con- 
duct is not a manifest violation of the will. of the dead, which mankind 
have ever regarded as sacred; and whether it ought to be tolerated in a 
Jand which professes so much respect to the rights of conscience. How- 

ever, that I may not be wanting to my duty, I shall celebrate a Mass for 
the repose of her soul to-morrow, at ten o’clock in the morning, at which 
time I shall also deliver a discourse. The Catholic Church, in School 
street, will be open, as usual to all descriptions of persons; but the 
Catholics are expressly invited.’’ 
Joun Tuayer, Catholic Missionary. 
Boston, May 25, 1792. 
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William Penn, the Founder of Religious Liberty in America. 


Written for The Catholic Citizen by Martin I. J. Griffin. 

We Catholics continually boast of Lord Baltimore and ‘‘ Catholic 
Maryland.’’ Most of us believe Lord Baltimore, with three ship loads 
of poor, persecuted and down-trodden English Catholics fleeing from 
oppression at home, came out into the wilderness bordering the Chesa- 
peake Bay, and with two Jesuits, founded a colony named after the 
Blessed Virgin. So enjoying religious liberty themselves, they pro- 
claimed that all who came to abide with them might enjoy to their 
hearts’ content and their souls’ betterment the faith and practices they 
believed more pleasing to the Almighty and dictated by the promptings 
of their own consciences. 

That, of course, is a most pleasing contemplation and beliet, but 
it is not historically true. However, I am not going to destroy it out of 
the minds of those satisfied with it. But let me tell Catholics a little 
about one who was indeed a ‘‘ Friend ’’—a Friend by name of his relig- 
ious sect, a Friend to all religious beliefs and a Friend, one may truly 
say, to the most despised of all, Roman Catholics. 

William Penn did not like Catholic doctrines. I may say, to be 
extreme, that he abhorred them—to use his own word with respect to 
one. His merit, then, to Catholics, is that while a protestor against our 
beliefs and practices, he did that which other leaders of sects or founders 
of colonies did not do—gave Catholics toleration and ever maintained 
their right to be allowed to worship God in their own way. He granted 
that which he sought. Others did not do that. 

Roger William, the founder of Rhode Island, proclaimed liberty 
for all, but there is no sign ot Catholics in that colony until long after his 
day, and long after also the interpolation, about 1719, of the alleged 
disbarment of Catholics from toleration. That restriction, historically 
considered, seems never to have been adopted by the Assembly, but to 
have been added by a committee to codify the laws. 

In so-called ‘‘ Catholic’? Maryland there was, indeed, always re- 
ligious controversy of some sort. Lord Baltimore and the Jesuits didn’t 
get along very well. They were at odds, one may say, allthe time. He 
had to report them to Rome. At best, he simply considered them as 
settlers of the land, not as ambassadors of Christ or ministers of religion, 
He didn’t want them, as Jesuit priests, to get too much land in their 
possession. Indeed, some they were made to give up. The lands the 
Jesuits of Maryland own to-day are but portions of the original grants 
they obtained as gentlemen settlers who brought over from England a 


certain number of settlers. 
Then again the Puritans and the Catholics were long at war, and 
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the Catholics, in a colony they are said to have been the founders of, 
were placed under legal and religious restrictions. 

Then came the Church of ‘Englanders and the Catholics contend- 
ing—our brethren being religiously suppressed and restricted to masses 
in private houses. There couldn't be a chapel set apart for public wor- 
ship in “ Catholic’’ Maryland. Even the grandson of the founder—a 
Lord Baltimore, too—abandoned the faith of his fathers and became, of 
course, the oppressor of Catholics as well as a profligate in morals. 

This is how our own faith brothers were, religiously and civilly con- 
sidered, in the two American colonies. Where there were none—Rhode 
Island—the law did not ‘‘except” them from toleration ; where they 
were, and numerously, they may, with almost exact historic truth, be said 
to have had no real religious liberty until the Revolution of 1776. Even 
then we have the avowal of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, that he took 
the side of the colonies against Great Britain not only to obtain civil 
freedom from her exactions, but also religious liberty from the disabili- 
ties his co-religionists of Maryland were under, by the laws of that pro- 
vince.. So annoying were they, at one time his father contemplated the 
removal of Catholics to the Spanish portion of America in order to have 
that religious liberty not allowed him in Maryland—in ‘‘ Catholic ’’ 
Maryland, as we now delight to call her. She never really was a true 
tolerant. When religious agitation was not going on, peace existed by a 
sort of legal truce, during which controversies and the use of oppro- 
brious names one to another were prohibited and punished—and it 
was Catholics who were the punished—the Protestants made them 
keep very quiet and subdued. 

How was it always and ever in Penn’s woody land in Pennsylva- 
nia? 

It was ‘‘the American sanctuary,’’ as the Presbyterian minister 
Makemie called it, after coming from Maryland and the experience of 
living under Church of England power. 

And for the abhorred and despised Catholic, Pennsylvania alone 
was the abode of religious liberty for him—not toleration as one permit- 
ted to live and unbekaown to others to practice his religion in the manner 
required. 

Think of public Mass—of public reception of converts, of the 
‘‘open and avowed” exercises of the Catholic faith at a time when no- 
where else in all the British American provinces could that be allowed— 
not even in so-called ‘‘ Catholic” Maryland. 

That was due to William Penn and his fellow Quakers. They had 
to bear the odium of it. He was called a Papist—a Jesuit—for that was 
viler, indeed: The sanctimonious Church of Englanders had to send 
word to England and exclaim unto all their associates, ‘‘ Arise, O Lord 
Jesus Christ, and help us and deliver us from these horrors. 
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There’s the Popish Mass in Philadelphia—the Quakers are the first to let 
itin. . . Mr. Penn, if he has any religion ’tis that.” 

But William Penn—honor be to his name—had declared ‘‘ we 
must give the liberty we ask.” 

‘¢ If the asserting of an impartial liberty of conscience, if doing to 
others as we would be done by, and an open avowing and a steady prac- 
ticing these things at all times and to all parties will justly lay a man under 
the reflection of being a Jesuit or ‘Papist of any sort, I must not only 
submit to the character; but embrace it, too. 

‘* By liberty of conscience I mean a free and open profession and 
exercise of one’s duty to God, especially in worship.” 

To that principle William Penn and the Quakers of Pennsylvania 
were ever true, as much as could be recited to prove—and yet it is really 
saddening to think that even in our own Catholic school histories used 
by our little ones in Pennsylvania, even they are set down ‘‘as bitterly 
hostile.” 

Penn and the Quakers were ever the friends of Catholics—they 
suffered together. They were, in Philadelphia, the actual defenders of 
the little chapel of St. Joseph’s, and twice saved it from destruction by 
the Presbyterians. 

Here alone of all America—North and South—did real religious 
liberty exist. When Mass was publicly celebrated and converts publicly 
received during William Penn’s life, there was not another place under 
British authority where, save Pennsylvania, these would, unmolésted, be 
allowed. There was not in all the Americas under French or Spanish 
rule a place where Protestants would have been permitted the same as of 
right under the law. 

Those informed in European history can tell whether in any 
country—Catholic or Protestant—Penn’s principle was in force—‘‘ the 
free and open profession and exercise of one’s duty to God, especially 
in worship.”’ 

“ That,’’ said he, ‘‘is the cause I have with all humility under- 
taken to plead against the prejudicesof the times.’’ God bless his 
name, and may he be enjoying eternal life for giving to the Church of 
Christ its only resting place in all British America. 

His statue stands 535 feet high over the city he founded—the City 
of Brotherly Love—the American Sanctuary—the Safe Harbor for the 
Church. 

The name and fame of William Penn should be dear to all Ameri- 
can Catholics. They should never speak illy of him or of Quakers, but 
ever honor the founder of Pennsylvania and his followers for a devotion 
to a principle that—to take no higher view—permitted Catholics to live 
unmolested by legal disabilities. 
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Protest Against the Division of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


To His Grace, the Most Rev. James Frederie Wood, Doctor of Divin- 
ity, Archbishop of Philadelphia : 

We, the undersigned priests of the Diocese of Pittsburg, have re- 
ceived unofficial, it is true, but, we fear, reliable information, that our 
diocese has been divided in such a way as to leave the diocese of Pitts- 
burg a very'small Catholic population, entirely unable to carry the im- 
mense load of debts with which our institutions are burdened. 

We would, therefore, respectfully request your Grace to examine 
the boundaries on the reception of the official information, to kindly 
consider the debts which burden us and the bankruptcy which stares us 
in the face, and to advise us what steps we should take in the premises. 

Whilst we feel pleased with the recent appointment of Rt. J. 
Tuigg to the diocese of Pittsburgh, and whilst we shall bow to it with sub- 
mission and accept with filial obedience any decision made by the Holy 
See, we cannot but view with the deepest anxiety the proposed division 
of the diocese of Pittsburg and feel it due to ourselyes, to the diocese at 
large and to the interest of religion to say : 

t. That the amount of debtin the city proper may, to the best of 
our knowledge, be set down at half a million of dollars. 

2. That this debt more oppressive to the diocese as it was, it will, 
we fear, become insupportable to the diocese, as it will be. 

3. That our institutions have been and are struggling for exist- 
ence and so encumbered that in point of fact they can only be kept open 
by borrowing money. 

4. ‘hat in case of the proposed division of the diocese they can- 
not be supported at all. 

5. That the revenues of the diocese can scarcely pay the interest 
on the debt. 

6. That we earnestly and respectfully request you,.as our Metro- 
politan, to institute an inquiry into the correctness of these statements. 

7. That in submitting the foregoing considerations, we distinctly 
disclaim any intention of interfering in matters belonging to the domain 
. the Holy See or of prejudicing in any way the rights of ecclesiastical au- 
thority. 

8. That we request N. N. of , to present this petition 
to his Grace the Archbishop of Philadelphia and to receive any sugges- 
tions he may be pleased to make. 

: [This petition was, probably. drafted in the latter part of 1875. 

Bishop Domenec was transferred to the new Diocese of Allegheny, January 
11th, 1876, and Bishop Tuigg consecrated Bishop of Pittsburg, March 
rgth, 1876. He died December 7th, 1889, when Allegheny was merged 
with Pittsburg Diocese. ] : 
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The Name “Scotch-Irish” an Outgrowth of the Anti-Catholic 
Spirit. 


Mr. John J. Davis, of Greenville, Pa., having written the Catholic 
Standard and Times of July 28th condemnatory of the use of the term 
‘Scotch-Irish,’ the editor ReszarcuEs sent the following contribution to 
the consideration of the character and position of the people so termed: 

Epiror CaTHotic STANDARD AND Times.—Yes, there issuch a 
people as ‘‘Scotch-Irish,’’ just as there are thousands of your readers 


who call themselves Irish-Americans. 

Both are facts. Neither isa ‘‘myth.’’ We Irish-blooded Amer- 
icans don’t like the distinctive name ‘‘Scotch-Irish’’ applied to a people 
who came from Ireland just as we or our ancestors did. That's all. Those 
now called and indeed now distinctively known as ‘‘Scotch-Irish’’ are al- 
ways represented in our histories as doing great and good deeds. This 
classification of a portion of the people who came from Ireland we naturally 
revolt against because it places the other portion.of the people from Ireland 
in a subordinate, if not a degraded, position in bistory. That hurts our 
race pride. So we are apt to resent the distinctive term ‘‘Scotch’’ though 
we do not protest against ourselves being called ‘‘[rish-Americans.” 

Learned presentations may be made to show that there is no such 
race as the ‘‘Scotch-Irish’’—that all are Irish. But similar productions 
have been made to show that the English are not ‘‘Anglo-Saxons, ’’ and 
that even the great body of the ‘‘Irish’’ themselves are really not Irish 
blooded. 

But we better accept what are every-day facts and recognize 
‘‘Irish-Americans,” ‘‘Anglo-Saxons’’ and ‘‘Scotch-Irish.’’ 

Now as to the people called by themselves ‘‘Scotch-Irish,’’ it is 
a fact of Pennsylvania history, for instance, and of all other parts of our 
country that the people comprising the vast emigration from the North ot 
Ireland from, say 1718 to the Revolutionary War, were known as and 
called themselves Irish. Innumerable records attest this: that they were 
simply called ‘‘Irish,’ and universally so called. There was no need then 
of a distinction from people from the south or other parts of Ireland. But 
few of these came—Catholics were not immigrants in large numbers in 
those days. Travelers in Ireland,Arthur Young, for instance, noted that 
Catholics were not immigrants to America. So the people who came were 
simply ‘‘Irish,” 
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I know of but one instance,about 1757,o0f the term ‘‘Scotch’’ be- 
ing applied to one of these people, and that was in a contemptuous and 
degrading manner, as if tosay, ‘‘He is not Irish; he is only Scotch-Irish.’’ 
The only use I have found of ‘‘Scotch-Irish” during the Revolutionary 
War was by General Charles Lee, the worse-than-Arnold traitor, and that 
was the way he used the title as he abhorred the people. 

Later examination, if made, would showthat it was not until 
Catholic immigration became marked and antagonism arose to this class 
because of their faith that the term ‘‘Scotch-Irish” came into use and that 
‘‘Trish-American” came to mean, as it really does to-day, the Catholic 


Irish. These to-day facts we must recognize just as we accept the title 


‘*‘Democrat,’’ though a century ago used in derision of those who followed 


Thomas Jefferson or Senator Maclay. 

Historically considered these ‘‘Scotch-Irish” are to be com- 
mended. What they did that was praiseworthy and commendable they 
kept the record of. Their descendants seek and publish the doings of 
their forefathers. When these are told we Irish-Irish get out of humor 
at the distinction made between people from the same land, Ireland. But 
the distinction existed then as now. One was Catholic, the other Prot- 
estant. Both hated England. These North of Ireland people estab- 
lished themselves in settlements or colonies. The Catholic Irish were 
not numerous enough to doso, and when they were did not have the 
guidance todo it. Hence the Presbyterians—as the North of Irelanders 
were—held stragetic positions in the colonies and made communities ot 
power and influence, while nowhere has that been the method of the 
Catholic Irish. What then was to prevent the one being factors of force 
in the settlement and development of the untilled colonies and a _ people 
making their impress upon the land and in its history? Nothing. It is 
raost creditable to their descendants that they are gathering up all that re- 
lates to their forefathers. I lately examined the manuscript of a two- 
volume work soon to be issued tellingof the Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania. 
Yet its compiler most of the time he was doing the tedious task of gather- 
ing lived in Nebraska and now lives in New York. 

Who is doing that kind of work for those who wish to be ‘‘Irish.” 
and that alone? When ‘‘Scotch-Irish” do such work we Irish-Irish 
simply declare, ‘‘Oh! these men of renown and good and great doings 
were simply Irish—there never was a race of Scotch-Irish.” 

These people are in history a distinctive people, and so they 
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should be now in the recital of their deeds: England drove them from 
Ireland. They came with hatred in their hearts‘ for that government. 
They and their children made England pay dearly for oppression in Ire— 
land when the Revolutionary War came on. When we talk about the 
Irish in the Revolution we must remember that they were, one might 
almost say, wholly these North of Ireland Presbyterians, simply because 
Catholic Irish immigration was scant. Hatred of ‘‘Popery’’ also nerved 
these patriots of the Revolution.. When the Parliament passed the 
Quebec bill, which they were told established Popery in Canada, you may 
be certain that these Presbyterian Irish thought England had gone far 
enough. So they went for their guns. 


But God moves in mysterious ways to man’s judgment. So Free- 
dom came and the Church is covering the land. But let us Irish—Irish 
take example by these Scotch-Irish. The things our forefathers have 
done for the country, let us make known and so impress the makers up of 


history. Where can one go to find the record of the Irish? The sources 
for the Scotch-Irish are ample and are being addedto. Respectfully, 
Martin I, J. Grirrin. 


This letter was replied to by Mr. Davis and by him declared to be 
‘‘yery much in accord with the spirit of Fiske, McMasters, Ridpaith and 
Roosevelt, who under the misleading title of history are glorifying some 
particular element in the country and ignoring all others.” Yet Mr. 
Davis also says: ‘‘I need hardly state that the facts of our esteemed 
friend, Mr. Griffin, are founded on personal acquaintance of many years 
with the people themselves, with the books they read and the language 
they speak; so our (he) good faith of this eminent scholar cannot be 
doubted.” 

Tne REsEARCHEs not being controversial, further remarks on the 
matter are debarred. 

On April 25th, 1757, Lord Loudon writing to a Mr. Fox of New 
York, relative to certain anonymous letters giving warning of alleged 
plottings of Catholics of Pennsylvania which had been sent the Duc de 
Morepois said: ‘‘It was probably written by some Scotch Irishman from 
the north of Ireland.’’ 

Who knows an earlier use than 1757 of the term in this country? 
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“A&A Protestant’”’ of Salem Mass. Rebukes Rev. John Thayer for 
Eudeavoring to ‘‘Prevail oa his Countrymen to come 
into the Bosom of the Mother Church.” It is 
too late for the Sons of Liberty to give up 
the Right of Judging for Themselves. 


The following appearedin the Salem Mass. Gazette. No. 262: 
OcTOBER 1791. 

Mr. Printer:—It seems, by the squibs, in one or two of your 
papers of late, against Mr. Lesslie, as ‘‘a slow worm,’’ and ‘‘a writer of 
Protestant bulls,” etc. etc. that somebody isin great haste to have Mr. 
Lesslie’s reply inserted, before you have finished Mr. Thayer’s long piece 
in support of the infallibility of the Roman Catholic Church. People 
should give Mr. Lesslie time to prepare his reply, because he is a Prot- 
estant, who claims the right of private judgment, or to examine and 
judge for himself, as an essential rightof man; but Mr. Thayer, in the 
exercise of his right of private judgment, has absolutely given up that 
right to the Popish church as an infallible body, and now totally disclaims 
all right to think, consider, examine, judge and believe for himself in 
matters of faith and eternal salvation, and therefore what he writes, in 
such a floundering way, are the dictates of his infallible church. He does 
not dare to offer anything to the public as the result of his own private 
judgment, because he would thereby become a Heretic. He believes 
the Church of Rome to be infallible, because she says she is 
infallible. He believes the Protestant Bible to be an imperfect rule 
of faith and holiness, because the Popish Church says it is imperfect. 
He believes that certain texts in the Protestant Bible, do prove the in- 
fallibility of the Popish Church, because that church saysthey prove it, 
as they interpret them. He believes that no person can be saved out 
of that Church, nor any who does not believe the infallibility ofthat Church 
because that Church teaches him thus te believe. He believes whatever 
doctrine that Church teaches, is infallibly true, because she teaches the 
same, even though nothing can be produced from the holy Scripture to 
support the doctrine. He therefore receives every doctrine of his faith 
as a word of man, and no doctrine of the Bible as being in truth the 
word of God. And the Popish Church on earth is the Lord and master 
of his conscience. Hence what use are such persons to make of the 
Bible, who have not right of private judgement, no right to examine and 
consider what doctrines are taught them? Mr. Thayer, in his challenge, 
promises to renounce the Popish doctrines if he should be convinced, 
that they are false; but how can a person be convinced, who disclaims 
the right of private judgment? In the narrative of his conversion he 
tells us how he renounced the right of private judgment, which he says 
is *‘a fundamental principle of Protestants;’’ and that he returned to his 
native country in hopes of prevailing with hiscountrymen to come into 
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the bosom of the mother Church, and be saved: But we must give up 
the right of examining and judging for ourselves! Ishe sucha simple- 

ton, as to think of prevailing, at this day, with the citizen of these United 
States, to part with the fundamental right of man, to examine and judge 
for themselves in matters of everlasting importance? No; he who has no 
right to judge has no power to think but as the Pope dictates to him, 
whose Missionary he is! It is too late in the day for the Pope to send 

forth his Missionaries to persuade the sonsof liberty to give up to him 

their right of judging for themselves. Tyranny in Popish governments is 
falling; the Pope lately was burnt in effigy at Paris; and the whore of 
Rome is hated, and it is expected she will shortly be made desolate and 
naked, and be burnt with fire. A PROTESTANT. 





Wreck of the Oliver H. Perry Off Cape May, N. J..in 1823— 
Francis Nagle, An Ecclesiastical Student for Charleston 
Diocese, Lost. 


The Aurora, of Philadelphia, of March 22, 1823, reported the 
wreck of the schooner Oliver H. Perry: ‘‘The passenger lost was of 
some distinction. From remnants. of several letters found among his 
effects, one from Sir Charles Rowley and several from Bishop England, 
of South Carolina, it appears his name was Francis Nagle, a graduate 
of Dublin University, and is stated to be about 28 or 30 years of age. 
His papers and books, very much injured, are in possession of Mr. Ben- 
nett, Commissioner of Wrecks, Cape Island, Cape May county.’’ 

The Diurnal ot Bishop England, under date of April 23, 1823, 
records : 

‘*T learned this week, with great regret and pain, the loss upon 
the coast of Jersey by shipwreck of Mr. Francis Nagle, of the County of 
Cork, a gentleman of the best talents and education, who had left Ireland 
to obtain Orders in this Diocese, and was bringing books and vestments 
from my friends to me. May the Lord have mercy on his soul. This 
was a great loss and disappointment to me.’’ 

In August, 1900, Editor ReszaRcHEs, in the hope of getting the 
books and papers, if they had remained in the possession of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s heirs, wrote Miss Eleanor C. Donnelly, then a resident of Sea 
Isle City, Cape May county, N. J.. to have search made for Mr. Ben- 
nett’s descendants. Publication was made in the local paper of the pur- 
pose. It said: 

‘* In the interests of historical research the question arises: Are 
any of the descendants of Commissioner Bennett still alive at this date ? 
Furthermore, can they tell us anything definite about this lost student’s 
books and papers. The discovery of the whereabouts of these ancient 
documents and volumes would be of great value to the ‘ American Cath- 
olic Historical Society of Philadelphia,’ of which Mr. Griffin and Miss 
Donnelly are both active members.” 

It is probable, however, that the articles were recovered by Bishop 
England. 
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Letter by aGentieman in Philadelphia te the Rev. Mr. Thayer, 
Catholic Missionary in. Boston, 1792. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 26, 1792. 

Dear Frienp.—I have seen by several Eastern papers that you 
have been deeply engaged in controversy since your return to Boston. 
Your polite treatment of your adversaries, joined to the cogency of your 
arguments, must, I think, excite attention and good will toward you, in 
the minds of your very adversaries. The Protestant cause, on the con- 
trary, must naturally lose ground among the enlightened and candid, 
when they consider the delays, the shuffling, the bad humor and scurri- 
lous language of our opponents, in endeavoring to refute our tenets. 
All this must demonstrate to them that Popery is not so contemptible a 
religion as it is affectedly represented. If the Protestant be so clearly 
established in holy writ as to be discernible by the illiterate, why are the 
learned Protestants so embarrassed to reply to our proofs, why so di- 
vided among themselves? Iam led to these reflections by a Salem 
Gazette of last October, No. 262, which lately fell into my hands. The 
person, who there signs himself ‘‘ A Protestant,’’ seems apprehensive of 
Mr. Lesslie’s insufficiency té answer your arguments, else why has he 
stepped in between the combatants? This is not fair play. Nay, it 
must produce an effect diametrically opposite to the wishes of your op- 
ponent. A discerning public seeing you attacked by Barebones, Sim- 
plex, the Salemite, and a crowd of small paragraph writers, will naturally 
interest itself on your side, and cannot avoid suspecting that the Catholic 
religion must be quite a different system of belief from what it had been 
represented to be, before the glorious revolution of America had done 
away those penal laws which violated the natural right of man to utter 
and defend his religious opinions. 

I have often been surprised that a people so generally eager for 
instruction as the Americans are should be so little acquainted with the 
real doctrines of the far greatest society of Christians on earth. The 
sacred deposit of Christianity was handed down by the Catholic Church 
to all the reformed societies which exist in America. Does not the impos- 
ing title of a reformation suppose a knowledge of the pre-existing corrup- 
tion? Yet it is a certain fact that the errors which are objected to in the 
Catholic Church by Protestants are their own misconceptions. It is evi- 
dent that the Salem Protestant was more conversant with the Emilius of 
Rousseau than with the authors who defend the Catholic Church, which 
he reviles with so much bitterness. It would be too tedious to correct 
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all his mistakes. Let us examine his leading principle. A Protestant 
claims the right of private judgment, or to examine and judge for 
himself, as an essential right of man in matters of faith and eternal salva- 
tion. 

Christianity is not a mere evolution or a declaration of the natu- 
ral laws. It is more a revélation of mysteries, It is, moreover, a reve- 
lation of mysteries which natural reason alone could never discover, and 
enacts positive laws depending entirely on divine choice. Jesus Christ 
requires as indispensable conditions of the pardon of sin and admittance 
into supernatural bliss, that man believes in these mysteries and observes 
these precepts. When God speaks, has man a natural right to weigh 
His revelation in the balance of reason or to object to the fitness of super- 
natural precepts? The pretension would be absurd and impious. The 
inalienable right of a man, when God has not immediately spoken to him 
in person, is to examine by the light of natural reason whether the reve- 
lation which is called divine be genuine. When its authenticity is once 
firmly established the duty of man is to assent to the truths revelated by 
the God of wisdom, and to obey the precepts of the Lord of the uni- 
verse. The Profesfants, I flatter myself, will not controvert these 
principles. 

We were not witnesses of the Christian revelation ; but divine 
goodness intended the propagation of the benefit to us. Dare we pre- 
scribe the mode to God? We have the inspired writings, say the Pro- 
testants. We Catholics also receive them as the word of God; we re- 
vere them asa code of divine laws. But are these sacred writings the 
only medium of information granted by God to man? I shall prove 
with the clearest evidence that they are not. Did mankind enjoy no 
benefit from divine revelation betore Moses wrote the Pentateuch? Did 
the Apostles defer the preaching of the Gospel until they had written the 
New Testament? ‘There was, therefore, a channel of information con- 
cerning the saving doctrines of revelation independent of the sacred 
writings of the old and new law. Were the just men before the time of 
Moses, were the first Christians therefore deprived of the essential rights 
of natural reason, because they could not enjoy the boasted liberty of 
traming, by their private interpretation of the Bible, fourscore different 
religions, as our modern Protestants have done? Will the Pvofes/ani 
insist that man has an essential right to deduce contradictions from the 
word of God ? 

God requires from us the belief of mysteries and the observance 
of supernatural precepts. 
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This revelation concerning both must have some determined 
meaning ; He cannot reveal contradictories. That the meaning of the 
Sacred Writings is not always obvious, is evident from the many opposite 
sects, which divide the Protestant denomination. Could not God pro- 
vide some means to decide such interesting doubts, without destroying 
the essential rights of human reason? Could He not, if He pleased, de- 
cide, by a new revelation, the disputes which exist between the different 
Protestant societies? Could He not establish a tribunal to decide every 
question in which faith was interested ? Did not this prerogative reside 
in the Apostles? They exercised it, and from them the Catholic Church 
alone inherits it by uninterrupted succession. Let the Protestant of Sa- 
lem refute, if he can, the proofs of ‘Ais fundamental article, which you 
have produced against the Rev. Mr. Lesslie. 

This essential right of man, this right to examine and judge for 
himself in matters of faith and eternal salvation, and many other such 
phrases have a seducing effect in a country in which the invaluable bless- 
ings of civil liberty are so deservedly admired. But, did the Apostles 
violate the essential rights of the first Christians, by deciding the question 
concerning the observance of the Mosaic rites by the Gentile converts ? 
Did God violate the right of natural reason in deciding by revelation 
many questions about the laws of nature ? 

Let me ask the Protestant, whether a citizen of Salem suffers any 
violation in his essential rights, when a question about property, he is 
bound to submit his private opinion concerning the meaning of a civil 
law, to the decision of a court of justice? What would become of the 
State of Massachusetts, if the only bond of society were a code of laws, 
abandoned to the supposed essential right of every citizen to interpret 
them by his private judgment ? It might then be soon parcelled into 
four score, and perhaps more, independent republics. 

The principles hitherto laid down, so evidently refute the funda- 
mental doctrine of Protestants, that it is useless to enter into a particular 
refutation of the sophismsof the Protesfant of Salem. They are all 
founded either on misrepresentations or misconceptions. Perhaps he 
might sooner perceive the fallaey of his reasoning, were he to suppose 
himself disputing with a Deist, who might easily retort all his arguments 
against himself, by substituting the word Bible for Popish Church or 
Church of Rome, &c. I remain, &c., 

A Pumapsnewtan,. 

It is probable that the writer of the above was Rev. Francis An- 

thony Fleming. 
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Religious Toleration One Hundred Years Ago. 


It is interesting at close of the nineteenth century, when no relig- 
ious restriction whatever is embodied in the fundamental law of any State, 
to turn back the pages of history one hundred years and observe the re— 
strictive provisions of the Constitutions of several of the States, which 
though declaring the rights of conscience to be unrestricted and the right 
of all to worship God as conscience dictated untrammeled, yet, neverthe- 
less, did not permit this freedom of conscience to be exercised by Cath- 
olics or Jews, save at the loss of civil rights or privileges. Without en- 
tering into an historical examination of how these restrictive Articles 
came to be engrafted into the fundamental law of the States, nor the 
steps whereby they were cast out, THE Resgarcues presents the record 
as it stood a century ago : 

The Constitution of the United States provided : 

“« Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment of Re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’’ 

The Constitution of Massachusetts, in its Declaration of Rights, 


declared : 

‘*Itis the right, as well as the duty, of all men in society pub- 
lickly and at stated seasons, to worship the Supreme Being, the great 
Creator and Preserver of the Universe ; and no subject shall be hurt, 
molested, or restrained, in his person, liberty, or estate, for worshipping 
God in the manner and season most agreeable to the dictates of his own 
conscience ; or for his religious profession or sentiments-—provided he 
doth not disturb the public peace, or obstruct others in their religious 
worship. ; 

‘* As the happiness of a people, and the good order and preser— 
vation of civil government, essentially depend upon piety, religion, and 
morality ; and as these cannot be generally diffused through a commun- 
ity but by the institution of the public worship of God, and of public in- 
structions in piety, religion, and morality. Therefore, to promote their 
happiness, and to secure the good order and preservation of their gov- 
ernment, the people of this Commonwealth have a right to invest their 
Legislature with power to authorize and require, and the Legislature 
shall, from time to time, authorize and require, the several towns, par- 
ishes, precincts, and other bodies: politic, or religious societies, to make 
suitable provisions, at their own expense, for the instruction of the public 
worship of God, and for the support and maintenance of public Protest- 
ANT teachers of piety, religion, and morality, in all cases, where such 
provisions shall not be made voluntarily.” 

By Art. I. Sec. 11, ‘‘ The Governor was required to deciare him- 
self to be of the Christian religion.’’ 

The Constitution of New Hampshire declared in its Bili of 
Rights : 
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*« Among the natural rights some are in their very nature inalien- 
able ; because no equivalent can be given or received for them ; of this 
kind are the Rights of Conscience. 

‘* Every individual has a natural and inalienable right to worship 
God according to the dictates of his own conscience and reason ; and no 
subject shall be hurt, molested or restrained, in his person, liberty or estate, 
for worshipping God in the manner and season most agreeable to the 
dictates of his own conscience, or for his religious professions, sentiments 
or persuasion ; provided he doth not disturb the public peace or disturb 
others in their religious worship. 

‘*As morality and piety, rightly grounded on evangelical prin- 
ciples, will give the best and greatest security to government, and will 
lay in the hearts of men the strongest obligations to due subjection ; 
and as the knowledge of these is most likely to be propagated through a 
Society, by the institution of public worship of the Deity, and of public 
instruction in morality and religion ; therefore, to promote those impor- 
tant purposes, the people of this State have a right to empower, and do 
hereby fully empower the Legislature, to authorize, from time to time, 
the several towns, parishes, bodies corporate or religious societies, within 
this State, to make adequate provision, at their own expense, for the 
support and maintenance of public Protestant teachers of piety, relig- 
ion and morality.’’ 

The Article providing for a House of Representatives declared, 
‘« Every member shall be of the Protestant religion, and shall cease to 
represent such town, parish or place immediately on his ceasing to be 
qualified as aforesaid.’’ 

The Article relating to the Senate provided ‘‘ That no person 
shall be capable of being elected a Senator who is not ot the PROTESTANT 
religion.’’ 

The Article relating to a Governor provided, ‘‘ No person shall 
be eligible to this office unless he shall be of the Prorgstant religion.’’ 

The Constitution of the State of New York provided: 


‘‘And this Convention doth further, in the name and by the 
authority of the good people of this State, ordain, determine and declare, 
that it shall be in the discretion of the Legislature to naturalize all such 
persons, and in such a manner, as they shall think proper; provided all 
such of the persons, so to be by them naturalized as, being born in parts 
beyond sea, and out of the United States of America shall come to set- 
tle in, and become subjects of this State, shall take an oath of allegiance 
to this State, and abjure and renounce all allegiance and subjection to all 
and every foreign king, prince, potentate, and State, in all matters, 
ECCLESIASTICAL, as well as civil.” 
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The Constitution of New Jersey provided: 

‘¢ That there shall be no establishment of any one religious sect 
in this Province, in preference to another; and that no PRoresTanr 
inhabitant of this Colony shall be denied the enjoyment of any civil 
right, merely on account of his religious principles; but that all persons, 
professing a belief in the faith of any Protestant sect, who shall demean 
themselves peaceably under the government, as hereby established, shall 
be capable of being elected into any office of profit or trust, or being a 
member of either branch of the Legislature, and shall fully and freely en- © 
joy every privilege and immunity, enjoyed by others of their fellow 
subjects.’’ 

The Constitution of Maryland provided: 

‘‘That no other test or qualification ought to be required, on 
admission to any office of trust or profit, than such oath of support and 
fidelity to this State, and such oaths of office, as shall be directed by this 
Convention, or the Legislature of this State, and a declaration of a be- 
lief in the Curist1an religion.” 

‘‘That no person who shall deny the being of God or the truth ot 
the Protestant religion, or the divine authority either of the Old or New 
Testaments, or who shall hold religious principles, incompatible with the 
freedom and safety of the State, shall be capable of holding any office or 
place of trust or profit in the civil department within this State.’’ 

The Constitution of Georgia provided in Article IV. Section V: 

‘*All persons shall have the free exercise of religion, without be- 
ing obliged to contribute to the support of any religious profession but 
their own.” 

The Constitution of Vermont in its Declaration of Rights pro- 
vided: 

‘*That all men have a natural and inalienable right to worship 
Almighty God according to the dictates of their own conscience and 
understandings, as in their opinion shall be regulated by the word of God; 
and that no man ought, or of right can be compelled to attend any re- 
ligious worship, or erect or support any place of worship, or maintain 
any minister, contrary to the dictates ot his conscience; nor can any man 
be justly deprived or abridged of any civil right as a citizen, on account 
of his religious sentiments, or peculiar mode of religious worship and 
that no authority can or ought to be vestedin, or assumed by any power 
whatsoever, that shall in any case interfere with, or in any manner con- 
trol the rights of conscience, in the free exercise of religious worship. 
Nevertheless, every sect or denomination of Christians ought to observe 


the Sabbath or Lord's Day and keep up some sort of religious worship, 
which to them shall seem most agreeable to the revealed will of God.”’ 
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The charter of Rhode Island granted by King Charles II. in the 
fourteenth year of his reign which continued in force until 1842 declared: 

‘That no person within the said Colony,at any time hereafter, shall 
be in anywise molested, punished, disquieted, or called in question, for any 
differences in opinion in matters of religion who do not actually disturb 
the civil peace of our said Colony; but that all and every person may from 
time to time, and at all times hereafter, freely and fully have and enjoy 
his and their own judgments and consciences, in matters of religious con- 
cernments, throughout the tract of land hereafter mentioned,they behav- 
ing themselves peaceably and quietly, and not using this liberty to licen- 
tiousness and protaneness, nor to the civil injury or outward disturbance 
of others; any law, statute. or clause therein contained or to be contained, 
usage or custom of this realm, to the contrary hereof in anywise not- 
withstanding.’’ 





An “Amende Honorable” in [703. 


During the summer of 1703 we (the Hospital Sisters of Quebec), 
heard that certain English heretics down in Acadia had grievously in- 
sulted Our Blessed Lady by dragging her statue in the mud with many 


other outrages. 

We at once resolved to offer some reparation to Our Mother. 
Every nun was, according to the rank of her profession, to fast one day and 
take the discipline ; she was on that day to take her meal kneeling in the 
refectory, barefooted, and with a rope about her neck ; she was to read, 
before a statue of the Blessed Virgin exposed in the Superior’s place, the 
following ‘‘ Amende Honorable :” 

‘* Holy Virgin, we cannot sufficiently express the grief we felt at hearing 
the outrages heaped upon Thee by Thine enemies. As they dragged Thy 
image in the mud with a rope, so we present ourselves before Thee with a 
rope around our neck. Receive, O Mother of Mercies! our homage, 
however insufficient it be. May the desire which we have to honor Thee 
make up for the insufficiency of our acts. Though we are the last and 
least of your servants, we believe and dare assure Thee that we are not 
the least loving nor the least aggrieved at the insults Thou didst re- 
ceive.” 

Moreover, to render the reparation perpetual, it was decided that 
once in every month Her statue should be in the same way brought to 
the refectory and served first, the meal afterwards being given to the 
poor. This act of devotion has continued ever since. 

MontauBau LEGIgR, S. D. 

Histoire de !’ Hotel, Dieu de Quebec. 
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Don’t Fail 


SAGINE |! 


A WONDERFUL ANTISEPTIC. 


It destroys all inflammation of the Skin, Scalp and 
Mucous Membrane. 


A SURE CURE 


For Eczema, Tetter, Old Sores, Itching, etc., Itching 
Scalp, Falling Hair and Dandruff. 


POSITIVELY CURES 


All diseases of the Mucous Membrane as Inflamed and 
Sore Eyes, Sore Throat, Catarrh. Sore Mouth, etc. 


WONDERFUL CURE 


FOR PILES. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


A copy of ‘‘The System of Kneipp’s Water Cure” free on 
receipt of 2 cent postage stamp. 


SAGINE CO., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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ANDREW G. FOX, 
Practical Roofer, Tin and Sheet-iron Worker 


Heaters and Ranges set and repaired, Metallic and Gravel Roofing. Bath 
Tub and Ice Boxes Lined. Jobbing of all kinds in Tin, Zinc, Copper, Black 
and Galvanized Iron. Estimates given and work guaranteed. 


1624-1626 East Passyunk Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FROOKS. 


SECULAR OR CATHOLIC. 
OUT OF PRINT. 
HARD TO GET, 
CAN’T BE FOUND. 


MARTIN LJ. GRIEFIN, 
2009 N. Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 








T. Mo DALY, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


STEPHEN GIRARD BUILDING, 


12th above Chestnut. Residence, 1722 5S. Broad Street, Philadelphia, 





DR. WILLIAM L. J. GRIFFIN, 


Pte. INET fee 


No. 2009 NORTH TWELFTH STREET, 
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THE BENEFICIAL 


Saving Fund Society of 


Philadelphia, 
1200 and I202 Chestnut Street. 


Rapa F. CuLLINAN, President. Ianatius J. DOHAN, Vice-Pres and Treas 
ANDREW J. KEEGAN, Asst. Treas. 


Open daily for the transaction of business. Mondays and Thursdays, % a. 
m.,to7 p.m. All other business days 9 a. m. to 3 p. m., except Saturday 
afternoons. 


MANAGERS. 
Francis J. Crilly Arthur Hagen John T. Dohan 
Robert B. Cruice, M.D. B.N. Farren Lorenzo M. Kieffer 
Henry Coleman, LL. D. Cockcroft Thomas John A. Leslie 
Daniel Donovan I. J. Horstman John A. Dougherty 
Alfred J. Murphey James J. Gillen Walter George Smith 
Jeremiah J. Sullivan Charles J. Gallagher Anthony A, Hirst 
Ralph S. Cullinan Michael Daily Philip F. Heraty 
Ignatius J. Dohan Michael P. Heraty Peter S. Dooner 


Charles A. McManus 





STATEMENT OF 
The Continental Title and Trust Company 


At the close of business August 31, 1900. 


CAPITAL (subscribed) - - - -  $1,000,0c0 
Commenced business March 14, 1808. 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand and in Banks, $234,787 91 
Loans on approved Collaterals, 921,120 45 
Investment Securities: . 

Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages, 716.728 94 
Furniture and Fixtures, 8,545 45 
Miscellancous Assets: 

Accrued Interest, Title Fees and Costs Outstanding, etc, 38,190 54 

$1,969,373 29 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock Paid in, $250,000 00 
Capital Sieck received on account of New Issue, 900 00 
Undivided Protits, 70,060 39 
Deposits, 1,562,066 50 
Deposits, Special Settlement, 96,3416 40 
Total, $1,969,373 29 
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